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Around the world in 90 days—for no more than staying 
home would cost! 

San Francisco’s World’s Fair. New York’s World of Tomorrow. And 
in between ...15 picturesque ports in ten famed countries that you've 
always hoped someday to see. 

This is the offer of the American President Liners. A trip that holds 
more than a world trip ever has held before—for $876 First Class, from 
your hometown completely around the world, back to your home again. 

Here is the almost unbelievable itinerary. 


You go by train to San Francisco. You visit Treasure Island— 
with its great Pacific Pageant in the middle of the Bay. 

Then out of San Francisco’s Golden Gate you start, bound ona 
President Liner—along adventure’s trail. On a big, smooth-riding 
American ship. In your own outside stateroom, high amidship ... close 
to generous, sunny decks andan outdoor swimming pool. With grand 
food and deft service. With gay, world-wise companions. 

Honolulu is the first exciting port of call. Then, on along the Sunshine 
Route, your President Liner glides into Japan’s Yokohama (with Tokyo 
only minutes away). Then Kobe, at the entrance to the Inland Sea. Then 
China’s Hong Kong, rising on tremendous peaks above its harbor. 


Across the China Sea, Manila greets you with green, waving 
palms and the rare, exotic life that marks the Philippines. Singapore 
comes next, at Asia’s tip; then Penang. Colombo’s Ceylon introduces 
India, and waves you on to unforgettable Bombay. 

In Egypt you see Port Said, Suez and Alexandria. In Italy, Naples 
and Genoa. In France, Marseilles. And finally, in the shadow of the 
skyline of New York, you come into another world! 

When you have explored this world of perisphere and trylon... 
the end of your ticket takes you home by rail! 

Thus, in 90 days that allow you ten days to cross America by train 
and to see this year’s two expositions, you may make a trip that never 
again can be equalled. 


The giant figure of Pacifica—the Queen, surveys her Treasure Island 


S.- your nearest Travel Agent as soon as you can. Get th« 
thousand details that it is impossible to put down here. 

Find out how you can start almost exactly when you wish. How, i! 
you can take more time, you may saé/ completely around the world 
boarding your President Liner at New York if you prefer, cruising t: 
California through the Panama Canal. And how, if you choose, you 
may stopover in any or all of the countries on your route—visit ashor« 
or make sidetrips, then continue on the next or another Presiden 
Liner, almost identical with the one that you have left. 

Round the World cruises entirely by water take from 102 days, cos! 
$970 First Class. Tickets are good for two full years. 


Asx your Travel Agent also about President Liner cruise: 
between New York and California and Hawaii, and to the Orient fron 
the Pacific Coast. Or write us at 604 Fifth Avenue, New York; 11( 
So. Dearborn Street, Chicago; 514 W. Sixth Street, Los Angeles; o: 
311 California Street, San Francisco. Offices also in other principal cities. 


AMERICAN 
PRESIDENT LINES 


Round World Services 
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AND PLYMOUTH’S 
NEW LOWER PRICES 
MAKE IT 


In Every Way 





. THE YEARS 
a Viner Car_ EaSin 








aR Of the leading low-priced cars, | The only low-priced car with inde- 
Plymouth is 5 inches longer than one;6 _ pendent front coil springs on all models 
inches longer than the other! as standard equipment. They give 
BS” Every Plymouth modelhasthe Plymouth a new, smoother ride. 

same big, 82-horsepower “L-head” en- 3 The only low-priced car with steer- 
gine— giving full-powered performance __ing-post gear shift as standard equipment 
plus exceptional economy. at no extra cost (De Luxe models). 


YOU GET 
MORE CAR FOR 





LESS MONEY! 





he, a 











“SO BEAUTIFUL YOU CAN HARDLY 
BELIEVE IT’S A LOW-PRICED CAR!” 











THE NEW 1939 PLYMOUTH—both the “‘Roadking”’ and the “‘De Luxe” —has a completely rust-proofed Safety-Steel body. 
COUPES *" 645 

AT 
SEDANS "685 
: AT 


—DELIVERED IN DETROIT, includ- 
ing front and rear bumpers, bumper 
guards, spare wheel, tire and tube, 
foot control for headlight beam with 
indicator on instrument panel, ash- 





N every important point — size, style, com- 
fort, performance—this big, beautiful new 
Plymouth stands out among low-priced cars. 


See what a big advantage it has in size. Ex- 
perience its thrilling new ride; its new steering 
and handling ease; its combination of power and 
economy. Learn why it’s called the car of the 


tray in front and rear, sun visor, safety 
year! PLymoutu Division oF CHRYSLER Cor- 


glass and big trunk space (19.3 cubic 





?, ° bia? STANDARD EQUIPMENT on “De Luxe” at feet). Prices include all federal taxes. 
PORATION, Detroit, Michigan. no extra cost—Perfected Remote Control Transportation and state, local taxes, 
MAJOR BOWES’ Amateur Hour, C.B.S. Network, Thurs., 9-10 p.m., E.S.T. Shifting with Auto-Mesh Transmission. if any, not included. 





PLYMOUTH BUILDS 
GREAT CARS ‘rew'sscen | 
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Our Foreign Policy 

In Newsweek (Feb. 6) you state that 
“jsolationists appear to be gaining strength 
steadily in Congress . . .” You seem to 
think this is rather amazing because ac- 
cording to Gallup’s Poll Americans “con- 
tinue to appear more resigned to United 
States involvement in foreign squabbles 
than their own Congressmen.” 

I feel “resigned” is too strong a word to 
use here. Most people fear that-Congress 
is not strong enough to stop Roosevelt 
and they know he is internationally 
minded. But—they are still hoping Con- 
gress will prove to be strong enough to 
hold the fort. 

I have long feared that when domestic 
problems ceased to hold the entire spot- 
light on Mr. Roosevelt, he would seek the 
spotlight by playing with loaded inter- 
national dice. 

I have charge of precinct organizations 
in my part of Toledo and I find by talking 
to these women, I get a pretty good idea 
of trends. If we get involved, the lid is 
apt to blow off the Jewish antagonism in 
this country, for most people have the 
idea that the Jews are dragging us in... 
If the mothers get organized in time, we 
may stay out of this mess. 

EVVA SKELTON TOMB 


Toledo, Ohio 





Low Blood Pressure 

Under the caption Science in your Jan. 
23 issue, low blood pressure is referred to 
as hypotension. This is not sufficiently 
definitive. It could be hypo-arterio-tension, 
but properly should be hypopiesia (un- 
hyphenated) . 

High blood pressure—hyperpiesis. Right? 

DOROTHY PETERSON 
New York City 


The American Illustrated Medical Dic- 
tionary defines hypotension as “lowered 
blood pressure” and hypopiesia as “ab- 
normally low blood pressure occurring in- 
dependently of any organic disease.” 

The main point of NEwsweex’s article 
was that aviators whose blood-pressure 
readings were low were not necessarily to 
be excluded from service for that reason. 
The cause of such low blood pressure was 
not mentioned, nor was it connected in 
any way with the Royal Air Force’s study. 
Thus in this case the more general term 
“hypotension” was correctly used. 





The Tobacco Auctioneer 

On page 15 of your Feb. 6 issue, under 
the heading “Crackpot Crop,” you publi- 
cize the proposed law to force tobacco 
auctioneers to speak “distinctly and slowly 
enough so that they may be understood 
by the average citizen.” 


I have never been to Tennessee, have 
never heard a tobacco auctioneer, except, 
doggone it, over the air, but I have reason 
to believe that the proposed law is not 
crackpot, to wit: Ignorant farmers, colored 
men especially, do not understand this 
traditional “bleating.” They do not know 
at what price their year’s labor is being 
sold . . . It would be possible for a crop 
to be sold at, let us say, 6 cents per pound, 
but the auctioneer could tell the farmer it 
was sold for 3 cents and pocket the dif- 
ference. 

JAMES ANSPACHER 

New York City 


Tobacco growers do not have to under- 
stand the auctioneer’s chanty. The ap- 
proximate value of a crop is estimated by 
the warehouse appraiser on arrival. The 
auctioneer usually starts the bid at that 
figure, and in any case the selling price is 
written down and attached to each basket. 
If the grower—who, ignorant or not, 
generally knows to within a few cents the 
fair value of his leaf—doesn’t like the 
amount he can tear up the ticket and put 
his crop back at auction. Only the pro- 
fessional buyers of leaf have to be able to 
comprehend the auctioneers’ jargon. 





Of Insects 


I like Newsweek increasingly, not only 
for the information I get but because it 
is interesting. 

I think it is all right to use popular ex- 
pressions in a popular discussion but am I 
right in holding for strict accuracy of 
terms in a scientific article? In your Science 
department of Jan. 23 you write about 
Mr. Hood’s thrips and say they are six- 
legged insects as though you were dis- 
tinguishing them from other insects, when 
all insects have six legs. If it has any other 
number of legs it is not an insect. A spider 
for example has eight legs, but it is not 
an insect. 

Again, you use the word “bug” in a way 
to imply a general application whereas a 
bug is a certain kind of insect. It has a 
sucking mouth and wings (if any) making 
a V on the back. A “17-year locust” is 
a bug. A “June bug” is not a bug but a 
beetle. Why not be accurate in a Science 
department? 

CHARLOTTE BUSHNELL 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Although, strictly speaking, insects are 
all six-legged and a bug is a special variety 
of insect, Webster's New International 
Dictionary is kind to science writers. An 
insect may be “any of numerous small in- 
vertebrate animals, generally having the 
body more or less obviously segmented,” 
while bug can describe “an insect of almost 
any kind.” Were it not for such allowable 
leeway, a popular science article would be 
nine-tenths explanations and footnotes 
and one-tenth news. 


SIDESHOW 








Hairakiri— 

Tokyo: Japanese women, working jp 
munitions factories, are forbidden to have 
their hair permanent-waved: “Such girls 
are too deeply imbued with vanity and go 
out too often to fix their hair and there. 
fore cut down on efficiency.” 


Pulling Her Leg— 


Chicago: Mrs. Raymond Porter ¢y. 
plained to a judge that whenever her hys. 
band became intoxicated he would throy 
part of her out the window. He enjoyed 
unstrapping her wooden leg and heaving it 
to the street. Porter was heaved into jail. 


Birthday Suits— 


Denver: Rev. H. P. Ferree, 60-year-oli 
ex-Baptist, vegetarian, and nudist, plans 
to chuck his clothes and wed a couple of 
nudists (boy 21, girl 18)—somewhere on 
a secluded mountaintop. Following the 
ceremony, guests will enjoy nude frolics 
in the glade. After searching through Cob- 
rado statutes and the Bible, Attorney Ger- 
eral Bryon Rogers could find no law to 
stop a man and woman being married in 
the “same natural uniform they were born 
in.” Ferree, who has traveled in a trailer 
to perform similar ceremonies in Nebraska, 
Iowa, and Colorado, commented: “There 
will be more and more of these weddings 
when people get over their prudish ideas.” 


Buffalo Bikes— 


Buffalo: Bicycles henceforth must be 
equipped with license plates. Costing 1) 
cents apiece, the tags are intended to re- 
duce bicycle thefts and give “children a 
sense of responsibility.” 


Illegal Sport— 


Maysville, Ky.: While 2,000 spectators 
cheered, Peter Weaver won the “world’s 
tobacco spittin’ championship” with a cast 
of 27 feet. Weaver and his defeated rivals 
were each compelled ‘to pay $1 fine by Dr. 
C. W. Christine, county health director, 
for “spitting in public.” 


Mannequins— 


Philadelphia: Among those listed last 
week at a tailors’ convention as America’s 
21 best-dressed men—a group including 
such modish males as Douglas Fairbanks 
Jr., James Melton, Lucius Beebe, and Sen. 
Arthur Vandenberg—was William T. Kem- 
per Jr., a Kansas City banker. Kemper 
was picked for his non-puckering gabar- 
dines. Aside from them, his wardrobe 1 
anything but impressive; by his own count 
he has only one hat, five suits, no sports 
clothes but overalls—and he shines his ow? 
shoes. 
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Commonest of All Excuses: 


“I’m sorry—I never got around 


to reading that!” 


IN 1938 DID YOU READ EVEN TWO 
OR THREE OF THESE BEST SELLERS 
—GOOD BOOKS NOT TO BE MISSED? 


CHECK THOSE 
YOU HAVE 
NOT READ 


YEARLING.. i masooee 0 
= Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings 


a D 
jpouurs: Thomas Mann 


J WG a ecsitcniccrsnscctsesentcces D 
an Carl Van Doren 


MADAME CURIE oo LJ 
Eve Curie 


RSE AND BUGGY DOCTOR.. (1) 
Ts BO Arthur E. Hertzler 











Margaret Armstrong 
PHILOSOPHER’S HOLIDAY ................... Oo 


Irwin Edman 


DOTTIE! TEBE WD ossicncccccecctcoesssnssosicns oO 
” Anne Morrow Lindbergh 


OUT OF AFRICA.. 


FANNY KEMBLE 





Isak Dinesen 

RED STAR OVER CHINA...........:::000ce+00++ Oo 
Edgar Snow 

THE EVOLUTION OF PHYSICG............ Oo 
Albert Einstein and Leopold Infeld 

TO DET TP sesicstrevesesrenensessenssensane oO 
W. Somerset Maugham 

WITH MALICE TOWARD SOMeE.......... oO 
Margaret Halsey 


THE COMING VICTORY OF 
DEMOCRACY oO 
Thomas Mann 
BPEDREW JATCTIIIIIG cesccccsesevscosocesessssesscecs oO 
Marquis James 
THE PROMISES MEN LIVE BY............. oO 
Harry Scherman 


THE FIGHT FOR LIPE...........-c-cccccccccesscosee oO 





Oe ia ctiitiieninceniteniganicctesensinniinines im] 
Commander Edw. Ellsberg 


THE FOLKLORE OF CAPITALISM........ oO 
Thurman W. Arnold 


A SOUTHERNER DISCOVERS 
THE SOUTH 


i ccenrcctcsiccicinsnitesecetensnnce O 
René Belbenoit 


THE IMPORTANCE OF LIVING.......... oO 
Lin Yutang 


BEY SEBTER TET occccccescnocvsesoseceeessnenese Oo 
Ruth McKenney 


THE GENERAL'S LADY.......:..:0sesssscsscesse 0 


MAN’S HOPE 





André Malraux 


TESTAMENT ram oe 
R. C. Hutchinson 


—and many others no less worth 











reading, too many to be listed bere 


a 
FREE... to NEw MEMBERS 


Joseph in Egypt, by Thomas Mann 


—or any of the other Book-Dividends listed in coupon 


If you decide to join the Book-of-the-Month Club now, 
we will give you free, as a mew member, a novel which 
ae acclaimed as ‘‘perhaps the greatest creative work 
4 € twentieth century”—JOSEPH IN EGYPT, by 
Le Mann (two volumes, boxed, retail price $5.00). 

S was one of the recent book-dividends of the Club. 

» if you prefer, you may choose one of the other 


has 


recent book-dividends listed in the coupon. 









Why miss this year—as you did last year— 
so many new books you would deeply enjoy? 


‘THE self-examination provided at the left 

will show the degree to which you may 
have allowed procrastination to keep you 
from reading new books which you want very 
much to read. Over 200,000 families—per- 
sons like yourself—have found a subscription 
to the Book-of-the-Month Club a really effec- 
tual means of solving this problem. 

You are not obliged, as a member of the 
Club, to take the book-of-the-month its judges 
choose. Nor are you obliged to buy one book 
every month from the Club. 

Publishers submit all their important books 
to us. These go through the most careful 
reading routine now in existence. At the end 
of this sifting process, our five judges choose 
one book as the book-of-the-month. 

You receive a carefully written report 
about this book in advance of its publication. 
If you decide from this report that it is a 
book you really want, you let it come to you. 
If not, you merely sign and mail a slip, say- 
ing, “Don’t want it.” 


You Still Browse In Bookstores 


Scores of other recommendations are made 
to help you choose among all new books with 
discrimination. 

If you want to buy one of these from the 
Club, you can get it by merely asking for it. 
Or you can use these reports (we find that 
most of our members do) to guide you in 
buying these miscellaneous recommended 
books from a favored bookseller. 


In other words, instead of limiting your 
reading, this system widens it. You can 
browse among the books as always, but now 
do it intelligently ; you know what to look for. 


Once and for all this 
system really keeps 
you from missing the 
new books you want to 
read. You do actually 
buy and read those 
you want, instead of 
confessing sadly to 


MIss 
Ad drCSS ..0ccccee 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc., 385 Madison Ave., N. ¥. A232 


Please enroll me as a member. It is understood that I am to receive, 
free, the book checked below, that I am also to receive, without expense, 
your monthly magazine which reports about current books, and that for 
every two books-of-the-month I 
ceive the current book-dividend then being distributed. For my part, I 
agree to purchase at least four books-of-the-month a year from the Club. 

Check title you prefer to receive as your free enrollment book 


(J JOSEPH IN EGYPT ([) THE ARTS 
(]) BARTLETT’S QUOTATIONS 


Mr. 


friends, ‘I never got around to reading that!” 


In addition, there is a great money-saving. 
Time and again our judges’ choices are books 
you ultimately find yourself buying anyway, 
because they are so widely talked about. 
(Outstanding examples of these in 1938 
were THE YEARLING, WITH MALICE TOWARD 
SOME, THE HORSE AND BUGGY DOCTOR, and 
a list of others too long to include here.) For 
every two books-of-the-month you buy you 
receive, free, one of our book-dividends. 


Free Books You Get 


These book-dividends represent a unique 
system of saving through quantity produc- 
tion. The resulting economy is extraordinary. 
For every $1 you spend for a book-of-the- 
month you actually receive over 75¢ back in 
the form of free books. 


Some of the actual book-dividends distrib- 
uted within recent months is the best indica- 
tion of what can be done by this system: they 
included BARTLETT'S FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS 
(a special $6 edition) ; JOSEPH IN EGYPT (2 
vols., $5) ; the Pulitzer Prize edition of AN- 
DREW JACKSON, by Marquis James ($5); 
MADAME CURIE, by Eve Curie ($3.50) ; THE 
ARTS, by Van Loon ($3.95). These books 
were given to members—not sold, mind you! 


What's Your Obligation 


You pay no yearly sum to belong to the 
Book-of-the-Month Club. You pay nothing, 
except for the books you buy. Your only 
obligation as a member is to agree to buy four 
books-of-the-month a year ions the Club. 


These may be either current or past selections. 









urchase from the Club, I am to re- 








[] MADAME CURIE 
() ANDREW JACKSON 







PLEASE PRINT PLAINLY 

















Business Connections, if any 


SARE DRRNAD BP. DCC P ONO icrccsrnicestsnsserivscrececssinesseqnactiasesestniisomaniaaine 
Please check whether you would like us to ship the current 
book-of-the-month with the free book above YES (] NO () 

Books shipped to Canadian members DUTY PAID, through Book -of-the-Month Club (Can.) Ltd. 
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Travel wends where Fashion trends 
-..to Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Monte- 
video, Buenos Aires, Trinidad, Barba- 
dos. Aboard the splendid liners . . . 
BRAZIL, ARGENTINA, URUGUAY .. . the 
smart pleasure seekers, on a visit to our 
good neighbors, go “lolling down to 
Rio.” 


Each ship is the sum total of marine 
luxury ... all outside staterooms, Lido 
decks with outdoor tiled swimming 
pools, air-conditioned dining rooms, 
matchless service and entertainment. 


38-day De Luxe cruise ... from $480. 
Fortnightly sailings. [lustrated bro- 
chure and full information at your 
travel agent’s. 





MOORE- 
McCORMACK 
LINES, Inc. 


5 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 
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A 6%-pound 
daughter to Cuerry 
BiossoM  PREISSER 
Hopkins, 21, and 
Davw J. Hopkins, 
24-year-old son of 
Secretary of Com- 
merce Harry L. Hop- 
kins, in New York. 
They were secretly 
married at New Or- 
leans in June 1937. 
The Preisser sisters, Cherry and June, were 
one of the hits of the Ziegfeld Follies of 
1936. 





Acme 


A son to Princess Kira, daughter of 
the late Grand Duke Cyril, leader of the 
Romanoff dynasty and pretender to the 
Russian throne, and Prince Louis Ferpt- 
NAND, son of the ex-Crown Prince Fried- 
rich Wilhelm Hohenzollern, in Berlin. The 
child is ex-Kaiser Wilhelm’s first great- 
grandson. 





Birthday: 


Witiram ALLEN 
White, author, and 
publisher of The Em- 
poria (Kan.) Gazette, 
71, Feb. 10. Among 
others paying tribute, 
Secretary Ickes, 
speaking on ‘‘the 
freedom of the press” 
in Chicago, Feb 10, 
called White “perhaps the outstanding 
editor in America today.” 





Newsplotos 


Georce Ape, hu- 
morist and play- 
wright, 73, Feb. 9. 
“You can’t hurdle 
birthdays when they 
get up to the 73 
mark,” he said. “I 
guess 73 is just about 
par on any man’s 
course. Let’s forget 
about my birthday. They come too fast.” 
For many years the Hoosier humorist has 
spent his winters in Miami Beach and his 
summers in Brook, Ind. 





Acme 





Divorce Sought: 


In Los Angeles, 
by Joan Crawrorp, 
34-year-old former 
dancer who rose to 
movie stardom, from 
Francuot Tone, 33, 
film actor now ap- 
pearing in the Broad- 
way play “The Gentle 
People,” on grounds 
of mental cruelty. 





Wide World 








They were separated 
last July. Claiming 
to have been a “good 
and faithful wife,” 
she charged that Tone 
objected to her studio 
activities, made un- 
reasonable demands 
upon her time, be- 
came sullen and angry 
when she was too 


tired to go out socially, and refused t) 
speak to her for days. They were marriej 
in October 1935, at Fort Lee, N.J., two 
years after she divorced her first husband, 
Douglas Fairbanks Jr. 


tii te a al 


Arrived: 


NEWSWEp;y 









A Che 


Dr. Epvarp Benes, former President 
of Czecho-Slovakia, in New York, en route 
to his new job as lecturing professor at the 
University of Chicago. Fifty policemen 

guarded him at the 











Wide World 





pier while 2,000 people 
joined in a greeting 
Later, at a City Hall 
ceremony, Mayor L; 
Guardia formally wel. 
comed the ex-Presi- 
dent as “an inspira- 
tion” and as the “p:o- 
totype of honor in 
government.” Refus- 


ing at first to discuss 
the Munich agreement, Dr. Benes broke 
his silence two days later at a dinner of 
the University of Chicago Clubs in New 
York. He blamed France and Great Britain 
—‘the two great Western European democ- 
racies’—for the present situation due to 
their “weakening and indisputable decline.” 
He added that “the so-called policy of 
‘appeasement’ serves well its purpose of 
postponement of a conflict for a certain 
period.” Dr. Benes also declared that an 
eventual European war was inevitable. 


HANNES SCHNEI- 
DER, world’s foremost 
ski instructor and 
Austrian founder of 
the modern ski tech- 
nique, in New York, 
to establish a ski 
school at North Con- 
way, N.H., similar to 
his famous establish- 





International 


ment at St. Anton am Arlberg in the 
Austrian Tyrol. An outspoken anti-Naa 
and a supporter of former Chancellor 
Schuschnigg of Austria, Schneider was ar- 
rested last March, soon after Germany’s 
Anschluss with Austria. The Nazis seized 
his school and exiled him to Germany 
under protective custody. His release was 
achieved by the protests of ski enthusiasts. 


Honored: 


Dup.tey Diaces, stage and screen ac- 


tor and star of last year’s Broadway hit 
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pEBRUARY 20, 1939 





“Qn Borrowed Time,” 
by the American Trish 
flistorical Society. He 
was awarded the so- 
ciety’s gold medal— 
given annually to an 
American citizen of 
Jrish blood for out- 
standing achieve- 
ments. Digges, born 
‘1 Dublin, was a member of the original 
Abbey Theater. He made his New York 
debut 35 years ago and since has been a 
successful director and producer and has 
eared in more than 25 plays and 35 


Wide World 


app 
motion pictures. 





Arrested: 


Dr. Locan CLEN- 
DENING, 54-year-old 
health columnist and 
author of “The Hu- 
man Body,” after 
trying to smash an 
air-compression drill 
at a WPA sewer proj- 
ect 100 yards from 
his Kansas City, Mo., 
home. Rebelling against the steady chatter 
of drills which have been used in the 
neighborhood since last October, he hacked 
at the compressor’s valve and pipe line 
with an ax, then cried: “Why not build 
your sewers in Omaha? Why torture me 
with your machines and your sewers? . . . 
This damn rat-a-tat-tat, day after day, 
week after week must stop. And I’m going 
to stop it—for once and for all.” Fearing 
an explosion, workers ran from the scene 
and called police, who arrested the doctor 
for disturbing the peace and destroying 
government property. After Clendening 
was in jail for four hours he was released 
on $1,000 bail. Later the charges were 
dropped when he promised to pay the 
damages. Dr. Clendening’s actions were 
explained by his personal physician: “His 
was a highly nervous reaction from sed- 
atives taken to offset insomnia.” 


Paid: 


By Jutes Bruiatour, 68-year-old 
multimillionaire film agent, in the New 
York Court of Special Sessions, a $500 fine 
to avoid an alternative 30 days in the 
workhouse. Last month Brulatour, husband 
of the actress and singer Hope Hampton, 
suffered a minor gunshot wound in the 
head (Newsweek, Feb. 6). Both he and 
his wife refused to clear up how the “acci- 
dent” occurred. But four days after the 
incident Brulatour surrendered the gun, 
which he had hidden under the pillow of 
his hospital bed. 


Newsweek 








Bitten: 


Heten Hayes, actress who recently 
completed a road tour as the star of “Vic- 
toria Regina,” while stopping a dog fight. 
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60% OF DEPARTMENT STORES 


IN CITIES OF 25,000 OR MORE 
USE 


Addras 


sograph 


OF MARK 





HE record-copying work in 

department stores is similar in 
many ways to office routine jobs in 
every business. Namesandaddresses 
of customers and prospects, as well 
as those of employees, must be 
copied from time to time on various 
forms and communications. 


Delays in this important work 
must be avoided. Inaccuracies, 
which constantly threaten good will 
and profits, must be prevented. With 
Addressograph Methods, these 
hazards are entirely eliminated ... 
no mistakes . . . no waste of time 
...no misread information. 


Addressograph copies the com- 
plete record, or any part, with one 
split-second motion—with ribbon- 
print legibility—with or without 
carbon copies. The construction of 
Addressograph typing units per- 


mits any desired class of records to 
be selected automatically for print- 
ing or skipping, eliminating the 
inaccuracy of hand selecting and 
the expense of separate lists. 


INVESTIGATE! One or more of the 
office jobs listed below probably 
exist in your business. Each one pre- 
sents an opportunity to effect worth- 
while savings in time and money 
through Addressograph Methods. 
Ask a qualified Addressograph rep- 
resentative for details. Wherever 
you are, you will find his services 
available. Principal city phone 
book listing is, ““ADDRESSOGRAPH 
SALES AGENCY.” Or, write direct to 
Head Office in Cleveland. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH 
CORPORATIO N, Cleveland, Ohio 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH 
OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 





fo Business and Organization 
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SALES 


ADDRESSOGRAPH 


can profit by 

Addressograph Speed, Accuracy and Legibility in handling: 
Advertising Manufacturing records Stockholder lists 
Collections Membership lists —and in GOVERNMENT: 
Customer lists Order writing Assessment records 
Delinquent Payroll Licenses 

accounts Prospect lists Motor vehicle registration 
Employee records Publication lists Payroll 
Installment Sales promotion Relief 

accounts Shipping forms Tax collection 
Inventory lists Social Security reports Public service bills 
Invoicing Social service Voters’ lists 
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Even while you are on shipboard you can direct the disposition of 
your securities if we hold them in a Custody Account for you. 


The Care of 
Your Securities 


A CUSTODY ACCOUNT, under which you 
can place stocks and bonds in our safekeeping, will 
afford many advantages, not only while you are 
traveling, but when you are at home. 

Arrangements can be made so that you can direct 
sales or purchases of securities by mail, telegraph, 
cable or radio. 

Your income will be collected for you and other 
important services will be rendered. 

The securities of each owner, held in a Custody 
Account, are always subject to his control and are 
kept separate from the holdings of others and from 
the assets of this Company. 


Our booklet, The Care of Your Securities, 
describing this service, is available on request. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 
Fifth Ave. at 44th St. Madison Ave. at 6oth St. 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 
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She was wheeling her 
18-month-old adopted 
son, Jamie, along a 
road near their home 
in Upper Nyack, 
N.Y., when three 
strange dogs—a St. 
Bernard, a Dalma- 
tian, and an Afghan 
—tangled with her 
cocker spaniel, Cae- 
sar, and her 2-pound 
Yorkshire terrier, 
Yorky. Miss Hayes received bites on the 
hand, arm, and chin while separating the 
yipping scrappers. Not sure which dog did 
the biting, she said: “I think it was Caesar 
His first fight left him excited.” 
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Ailing: 

PreEsIDENT ROoosevett, with a mild 
attack of grippe. He had a slight tempera. 
ture and was forced to cancel all engage. 
ments and stay in bed over the week end 
as a precautionary measure. Later this 
week the President planned to depart on 
a fifteen-day fishing trip in the Caribbean, 
where he will also observe the Navy 
maneuvers. j 


Died: 


Pore Pivs XI, 81, in Vatican City, 
Feb. 10 (see page 30). 





Witiiam $C, 
(Wit But) Cvn- 
MINGS, 32, auto-rac- 
ing driver, of injuries 
suffered in an Indian- 
apolis motorcar acci- 
dent, Feb. 8. He was 
driving home from 
work when his car 
skidded on the high- 
way and hurtled into 
a creek. Cummings, one of the best and 
most daring drivers in the country, won 
the 500-mile Indianapolis race in 1934. 





Wide World 


Greorce R. Hotmes, 44, chief of the 
Washington bureau of the International 
News Service since 1920, of a heart at- 
tack, Feb. 12. One of the country’s fore- 
most political writers, he was honored last 
year by election as president of the Grid- 
iron Club. Holmes was an intimate of the 
national leaders of all parties and a per- 
sonal friend and confidant of President 
Roosevelt. Postmaster General Farley, 10 
a public tribute, called him an “outstand- 
ing journalist” and “a most accurate re 
corder and analyst of contemporary events. 


Peter Vericin (Peter II), 53, spir- 
itual leader of Canada’s 15,000 Doukho- 
bors, following an operation, at Saskatoon, 
Sask., Feb. 11. Since the death of his 
father, Peter I, in 1927, he had directed 
the religious sect of nonconformist Rus- 
sian peasants who emigrated to Canada 
40 years ago. 
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Hint for hosts... 


in mixed drinks ealling for 


brandy. use Three-Star 


Hennessy. Its quality, bou- 
quet and “clean” taste make 
it the choice of good mixers 


everywhere. 
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Veeder-Root Counting Devices ml 
real 
tion 

Veeder-Root Counting Devices have wou 
made countless worthwhile contributions to k 
to the worker, manufacturer and con- 

Just as one instance, Veeder-Root has sumer. Products have been made more 
provided textile mills with a practical, useful and salable; manufacturing costs 
accurate way of paying loom operators by _ have been cut. If you wish to explore the 
the “pick,” or amount of cloth produced unlimited possibilities of applying count- 
—increasing income to both employer ing devices to the tools of present-day 
and employee. And these same figures, business, write for the interesting Veeder- 
provided by Veeder-Root Pick Counters, Root book: “Counting Devices.” 


WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF COUNTING AND COMPUTING DEVICES 


The bread and butter of thousands of _ help check the efficiency of each machine. 
workers all over the world is cut in fairly 
earned slices under the watchful, measur- 
ing eyes of Veeder-Root Devices. 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 





Missing Treaty 


Washington talk about Mrs. Woodrow 
Wilson’s story in The Saturday Evening 
Post has led to disclosure of many now-it- 
can-be-told stories. One of the best: Dur- 
ing the Harding Administration, Secretary 
of State Hughes wanted to see the original 
U.S. copy of the Treaty of Versailles. His 
assistants searched high and low without 
results. Finally an official had a bright idea 
and hurried out to Mrs. Wilson’s Wash- 
ington home. She produced the elaborately 
bound treaty, explaining it had been re- 
tained inadvertently. 


Farley Quitting? 

Despite the new published reports about 
Farley quitting the Cabinet, he’s by no 
means certain to resign. The lowdown, 
supplied by his close friends, is_ this: 
Though he would have liked to quit a year 
or so ago, he is no longer anxious to resign 
unless an extraordinarily tempting private 
job is offered him. With 1940 just around 
the corner, many orthodox Democrats are 
urging him to stay in the belief that he 
can keep the party’s liberal-conservative 
split from becoming irreparable. 


Fort Wayne House Idea 


You'll hear much more about the $900 
semiportable homes now being built in 
Fort Wayne, Ind. F.D.R. has become much 
interested after seeing newsreels of the 
houses. He wants to get a similar project 
started at Poughkeepsie, N.Y., near Hyde 
Park. He has taken to the idea particularly 
because construction of the parts and erec- 
tion of the house require little or no 
skilled labor. Also the experiment, apply- 
ing to shanty-dwelling families below the 
normal real-estate market, doesn’t incur 
realtors’ opposition. Finally, labor opposi- 
tion is slight, since the houses simply 


wouldn’t be built if prevailing wages had 
to be paid. 


Political Straws 


G.0.P. Congressmen generally concede 
that Republican Representative Thomas’ 
resolution for impeachment of Miss Perkins 
was a tactical blunder, making her seem a 
martyr . . . Attorney General Murphy 
may take steps against California’s Asso- 
ciated Farmers; has been conferring with 


La Follette agents who investigated the 
organization . . . Roosevelt is thoroughly 
sore at Secretary of War Woodring and 
Chief of Staff Craig for their opposition 
to the French plane deal . . . Note that 
Hull’s trade program is facing trouble 
from Southern senators, who are quietly 
demanding some sort of barter deal to 
cut the enormous cotton surplus. 


Amlie Delay 


The Senate won’t act for a long time on 
the ultra-controversial appointment of the 
“radical” Amlie to the ICC. Amlie’s op- 
ponents want to delay forcing senators to 
commit themselves on this issue. New 
Dealers want to stall in hope something 
will turn up to aid Amlie’s confirmation, 
which now seems to have only about an 
even chance. The upshot is that the sub- 
committee report on him will be held up 
as long as possible and that the Senate 
won't act for many weeks, perhaps months. 


Roosevelt’s Mood 


Most discussed question in Washington 
today is “What’s Roosevelt up to?” Many 
are baffled by his disregard of Congression- 
al opinion as evidenced in his foreign-policy 
blowoff, the Amlie appointment, his letter 
to Judge Roberts, and his quick demand 
for the WPA funds Congress had vetoed. 
Only these points now seem clear to close 
students of his thinking: (1) He has 
pretty well decided to look more toward 
the New Deal’s place in history and 
toward conservative-liberal realignment of 
parties and less toward appeasing Con- 
gress on this or that issue. (2) He'll con- 
tinue his belligerence and will compromise 
only on those issues on which he’s con- 
vinced he can’t rally substantial support 
among the public. 


Harrington Progress 


Official Washington is crediting Col. 
F. C. Harrington, Hopkins’ successor as 
WPA head, with making a pretty good 
start. His associates say he’s introducing 
the better phases of “Army efficiency” 
and is cleaning up administrative hitches 
with a vengeance. Also, Federal workers 
union officials who protested his appoint- 
ment now admit they were wrong, that 
Harrington is both speedy and fair in 
negotiations. 


Chicago School Scandal 


State’s Attorney Courtney is contem- 
plating a special investigation to learn 
whether members of Chicago’s Board of 
Education have been illegally conniving 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


with the electric-light company. The main 
charge is that the board has kept alive a 
30-year-old contract under which the city 
pays a flat rate of 34% cents a kilowatt 
hour for school electricity it could get for 
14% cents through the Sanitary District of 
Chicago. This has allegedly resulted in 
overpayments of more than $4,000,000. 


Trivia 

Secretary Wallace, who likes to wander 
unaccompanied through his Agriculture 
Department, dropped into the office of the 
AAA’s Southern Director the other day, 
inquired for Mr. Duggan, and was prompt- 
ly asked by the office girl: “Who shall I 
say is calling, please?” .. . It may or may 
not prove anything about third-term plans, 
but the President’s Birthday Ball Com- 
mittee with F.D.R.’s permission has al- 
ready decided to make “Farewell to the 
President” the theme of next year’s balls— 
which come some five months before the 
party conventions . . . Experts have told 
a House committee that the big skylights 
over the House and Senate chambers 
might collapse unless carpenters get to 
work soon. 





Axis’ Weakness 


In Italy it’s becoming more apparent 
every day that the Rome-Berlin axis hasn’t 
any too much popular support on the 
Rome end. Able observers coming out of 
censor-ridden Italy report that anti-Nazi 
opinions and anti-Hitler jokes are now a 
common part of café conversations. A 
chief factor behind this sentiment is re- 
sentment against the Nazis who are over- 
running the country in the role of tech- 
nicians and expert advisers on military 
and industrial questions. Added factors 
are the unpopularity of Italy’s German- 
inspired anti-Semitic drive, Italian Cath- 
olics’ bitterness over Hitler’s war on Ca- 
tholicism, and the widespread feeling that 
the axis is responsible for the general war 
jitters and for the secret mobilization of 
military classes. 


Windsor Rebuff 


The semi-official ban against the Duke 
and Duchess of Windsor’s return to Eng- 
land is still very definitely in force. Here’s 
a story which at least two London papers 
have uncovered but have agreed, under 
official pressure, not to print: Thinking it 
would be well to break the ice first in 
some informal way, the Windsors tenta- 
tively agreed to spend the first week in 
March as guests of a titled Englishwoman 
and old friend at her estate some 50 miles 
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from London. But when the word reached 
Buckingham Palace, there was an uproar 
in the Court set, and the Duke was in- 
duced to decline the invitation. 


Gibraltar Preparations 


Behind last week’s announcement that 
all Spanish residents must leave Gibraltar, 
there is a bigger story than British officials 
have cared to let out. Now that General 
Franco’s triumph is assured, the British 
fear that the new Spain will be a danger- 
ous threat to Gibraltar’s rear just as Italy 
is an increasing threat from the Mediter- 
ranean side. Accordingly, with as much 
secrecy as possible, the British high com- 
mand is revamping the whole Gibraltar 
defense system. Among changes now under 
way are installation of new artillery, to 
dominate Spanish Morocco and Algeciras, 
and construction of a Gibraltar airport to 
link the Rock with the R.A.F. bases’ in 
Egypt and Malta and with the “French- 
British” military airports in France. 


No Disarmament 


All the disarmament-conference talk 
will come to nothing. The State Depart- 
ment’s information from every quarter 
indicates that the time is by no means 
ripe. Italy is in a particularly aggressive 
mood, and alarming reports about Hitler 
continue to come in, indicating that he’s 
ready to back almost anything Mussolini 
starts and to expand some more on his 
own. On the other side, Britain and 
France, frantically trying to catch up on 
armament, are in no position to take the 
initiative in any move for disarming. The 
informed consensus is that a U.S. disarma- 
ment proposal such as Senator King and 
others advocate would surely meet with 
a rebuff as long as Berlin and Rome con- 
tinue their present attitude. 


Foreign Notes 


About dawn one morning last fortnight 
Berlin firemen were hurriedly called out to 
remove a stenciled banner stretched from 
tree to tree across a street near the Chan- 
cellery; it read: “We have no lard, no 
bacon, no eggs, but a magnificent Reich 
Chancellery” . . . Australian politicians 
are squabbling over plans to refurbish the 
Governor General’s residence at Canberra 
for the Duke and Duchess of Kent, with 
Premier Lyons himself protesting that 
there’s no call for installing “luxury” ap- 
pointments . . . The Duce is having an 
old yacht remodeled to be given to King 
Zog of Albania as a symbol of friendship 
—or of Zog’s subservience. 





“Taxpayers League’ 


The “American Taxpayers League,” ac- 
tive years ago, is again soliciting business- 
mer by mail for $10 contributions to sup- 
port a _ tax-reduction campaign. Here’s 


what an official Senate report in 1930 said: 
“The American Taxpayers League ... 
and kindred reputed organizations [are] all 
aliases under which one J. A. Arnold oper- 
ates ostensibly to influence Congressional 
legislation, but in fact for the purpose of 
making a living for himself and a small 
group . . . His total collections for the 
past four years .. . have been more than 
$1,000,000.” The latest Washington phone 
book lists Arnold and the league for the 
same number. 


New Trends 


For the benefit of the country’s 3,000,000 
electric-razor users, the Pullman Co. is 
equipping its new cars with special 115- 
volt current outlets, will gradually rewire 
its old cars in the same way, and is mean- 
while supplying porters with transformer 
boxes to convert the cars’ 32-volt current 
into 115 volts . . . Packaged “potato 
shreds,” which can be made into hot 
mashed potatoes in a couple of minutes, 
are being tried out on Terre Haute, Ind., 
housewives . . . Designers say the larger 
home refrigerators of the future will have 
transparent doors and separate compart- 
ments, each kept at a different tempera- 
ture (one for vegetables, one for meats, 
etc.). 


Private Trade Drives 


Amid all the publicity about govern- 
ment promotion of Latin-American trade, 
note that U.S. commercial banks on their 
own are starting new drives to find outlets 
for their funds in the southern republics. 
For example, National City Bank has just 
sent its chairman of the board and its 
vice president in charge of foreign busi- 
ness on an extended South American trip 
to drum up new business. 


Railroad Mixup 


There’s an apparent anomaly in the fact 
that, while Congress worries over aid to 
the railroad industry, the one-third of the 
roads that are bankrupt are the ones which 
are placing a major part of the orders now 
supporting steel and other heavy indus- 
tries. Explanation is that when roads go 
into bankruptcy they no longer need 
skimp to meet heavy interest payments 
and can invest in new equipment and im- 
proved physical plants. While hard-pressed 
roads such as Lehigh Valley and the 
B. & O. have to use all free funds to main- 
tain their solvent position, it’s only the 
roads at either end of the scale—very 
prosperous or bankrupt—that can afford 
to place large rail and supply orders. 


Business Footnotes 


American car manufacturers, who have 
recently felt increased German competition 
in Mexico, can add to their worries the 
fact that the Italian Fiat company is re- 
opening its Mexico City agency after a 


ten-year shutdown . . . Robert M. Hutch, 
ins is preparing an article for a nation, 
magazine setting forth his side of the cop, 
troversy over the Whitney case—the fight 
that brought his abrupt resignation fron 
the N.Y. Stock Exchange’s board of gov. 
ernors . . . Private textile mills which wel. 
comed large WPA orders now feel tha 
such sales may actually hurt their bys. 
ness; as soon as certain materials become 
identified as those furnished relief recipi. 
ents, private sales drop off . . . The Na. 
tional Association of Ice Industries jp. 
tends to spend $3,000,000 in the next three 
years in a campaign to revive the industry. 








Press Notes 


Washington is chuckling over the final 
line in the Thursday column of that yp. 
compromising anti-New Dealer, Mark Sul. 
livan: “Mr. Roosevelt may retort himself 
out of our confidence” . . . A new group js 
raising money to revive Cinema Arts, the 
swanky film magazine that folded after 


three issues in 1937 . . . Warwick Deep. 
ing’s new book “Bluewater” and an Amer- 
ican reprint of his old “Martin Valliant” 


will appear within two months of each 
other; every time Knopf brings out a new 
Deeping novel, McBride, which holds 
American rights to his prolific early out- 
put, counters with a reprint. 


Senate Photo Troubles 


Except on rarest occasions, you won't 
see many more inside-the-Senate pictures 
like those so widely printed in early 
January. Senator Neely, who’s in charge 
of such things, broke a precedent by al- 
lowing photographers to snap Senate shots 
for a tryout period just after Congress 
opened. The reaction was none too good, 
many senators objecting to the off-guard 
pictures that got into print. Hereafter, 
bars will be let down only on very special 
occasions. Periscope, incidentally, owes 
Senator Bennett Clark of Missouri apolo- 
gies for saying he was the senator who 
appeared to be snoozing in one of the 
candid photos. The slumping figure was 
actually Senator Clark of Idaho. 


Missing Persons 


Valeska Suratt, musical-comedy star 
and early silent screen siren, is now a 
trained nurse in New York City . 
Franz von Papen, ex-German Chancellor 
and Hitler’s Ambassador to Austria before 
Anschluss, has been lecturing in Sweden 
on “European Political Developments of 
1938”; no longer active in politics, he en- 
joys country pleasures on his estate in the 
Saar . . . Betty Bronson, heroine in the 
silent version of “Peter Pan” who gave up 
the screen in 1932 when she married 
wealthy Ludwig Lauerhass of Asheville, 
N.C., is back in Hollywood, accompanied 
by her husband, hoping to make a screen 
comeback via radio drama programs. 
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ANOTHER FAMOUS SLOGAN 
RIDES ON INTERNATIONALS 


Thanks to the Florists of America “Say It With 
Flowers” is a universal language for millions. 

Back of this famous phrase is a business of tre- 
mendous scope built by the splendid service and good 
reputations of thousands of America’s finest florists. 
They serve you everywhere. 

You can drop into a florist shop, order your flowers, 
and know they'll be delivered with speed and smart- 
ness a block or a mile away—or by telegraph in prac- 
tically any other community in the country. Your florist 
provides this deluxe service as part of the package! 

International Trucks are an important part of the 
florist’s business, for they give him all the advantages 
of luxurious appearance without carrying any of the 
“luxury” over onto his cost sheet. 


International Light-Delivery Trucks are made in 
4 to 1-Ton capacities in 3 wheelbase lengths. Other 
Internationals in all sizes to heavy-duty 6-wheelers. 


From grower to wholesaler, from wholesaler to 
retailer, and from retailer to destination, Interna- 
tionals save money on every trip they make! 

These stream-styled delivery trucks, like all Inter- 
nationals, are built for rock-bottom economy in both 
upkeep and operation. And the greatest organization 
ever set up to keep trucks profitably on the job is ready 
to service Internationals anywhere. 

Whether your business is delivering orchids to a 
lady, groceries to her family, or fuel for her home, 
get a demonstration from your nearest International 
dealer or branch. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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Republicans Unify for Drive 
to Capture Election in 1940 


Lincoln Day Dinners Mark 
Start of a Nationwide Campaign 
to Unhorse the New Deal 


One hundred and thirty years after the 
birth of Abraham Lincoln, Republicans in 
every state of the Union he preserved 
celebrated this week the rebirth of the 
Emancipator’s party. High point of the 
first nationwide series of Lincoln Day 
dinners was the National Republican 
Club’s 53rd annual turnout at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria in New York, where 1,500 
gathered to hear former President Hoover, 
National Chairman Hamilton, Governors 
Carr of Colorado, Heil of Wisconsin, Bush- 
field of South Dakota, Fitzgerald of Mich- 
ivan, and Baldwin of Connecticut, and 
Senator Wiley of Wisconsin belabor the 
New Deal. Additional millions listened in, 
from their homes or from loudspeakers 
set up at local Republican rallies all over 
the country. 

The other rallies also heard other speak- 
ers. Governor Bricker of Ohio, one of the 
party’s 1940 figures (Newsweek, Feb. 
13), was at Philadelphia. Ex-Governor 
Cooper of Ohio spoke at Oklahoma City, 
and ex-Governor Zimmerman of Wiscon- 
sin at Saginaw, Mich. Representatives 
Austin of Connecticut, Brewster of Maine, 
Curtis of Nebraska, Dworshak of Idaho, 
Mundt of South Dakota, and Keefe of 
Wisconsin were at Hagerstown, Md., 
Wellsburg, Charles Town, Clarksburg, and 
Parkersburg, W. Va., and New Haven, 
Conn., respectively. 

The great G.O.P. chorus had begun on 
Friday and Saturday, when Senators Taft 
of Ohio, Wiley of Wisconsin, Bridges and 
Tobey of New Hampshire, Nye of North 
Dakota, and Lodge of Massachusetts; 
Governors Saltonstall of Massachusetts 
and Baldwin of Connecticut; Col. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt Jr.; and Representatives 
Fish, Barton, Douglas, Reed, Rockefeller, 
and Wadsworth of New York; Hartley, 
Osmers, and Powers of New Jersey; Johns 
of Wisconsin, Ditter of Pennsylvania, and 
Halleck of Indiana lifted their voices in a 
dozen states. it was to continue through 
this week, when Taft was scheduled on 
Thursday to climax more than a hundred 


addresses with a second appearance, at 
Jackson, Mich. 

Through all the speeches there ran the 
unmistakable strains of a definite refrain. 
Republican speakers were no longer im- 
provising like “swing” musicians. The 
notes that swelled from coast to coast 
were those of a harmonious symphony. 
The Grand Old Party, chastened by the 
defeats of 1930, 32, ’34, and ’36, reassured 
by last fall’s comeback, had found a 
“theme song.” It was the slogan of its 
Lincoln dinners: “Victory through unity 
in 1940.” 


Symphony 
There was unity on New Deal spending: 
“The greatest gift of government is less 
taxes, a balanced budget”—Hoover. 





But the Issue of Slavery Still Lives 














Carlisle in The N. Y. Herald Tribune 


“We see today a universal policy of 
public spending, used to deceive the peo- 
ple”—Taft. 

“Economy is the forgotten word of the 
New Deal”—Bridges. 

“The spending policies of the Adminis- 
tration have raised a specter of national 
insolvency”—Reed. 

“The people have given the New Deal 
six years and more than $40,000,000,000 


. They are ready for a change”— 
Barton. 

There was unity on the New Weal’s 
handling of unemployment and recovery: 

“Take the politics, the kingmaking, the 
purge producing out of it” (relief) — 
Lodge. 

“The country’s greatest humanitarian 
task is to restore 10,000,000 to jobs”— 
Hoover. 

“They promised the unemployed the 
moon—and delivered marked ballots”— 
Bridges. 

“Someone in Washington ought to be 
charged with studying and dealing intelli- 
gently with the entire problem of relief” 
—Taft. 

And there was unity on foreign policy: 

“We do not want to become entangled 
in another world war abroad”—Hoover. 

“There has been an effort on the part of 
the President to divert attention from do- 
mestic failure by exaggerating the dangers 
of a European war”’—Taft. 

“No man has the right to decide ques- 
tions of this sort in secret”—Col. Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

“In every era there have been some men 
willing to play politics with peace”—Bar- 
ton. 

Republicans, getting their first good look 
at some of the men last November’s elec- 
tions elevated to Congressional and guber- 
natorial seats, cheered them as symbols of 
the “victory through unity” they hope to 
achieve next year. 

Meanwhile, in Washington, Democrats 
took note of the elephant’s reawakening. 
Representatives, summoned by McCor- 
mack of Massachusetts, held a caucus at 
which Democratic unity was the chief 
topic. 





Significance 


The G.O.P. enthusiasm evident all over 
the country this week and last surprised 
even the Republicans. Chief credit for get- 
ting it started goes to John Jay Hopkins, 
chairman of the New York dinner com- 
mittee, whose idea it was to let Republicans 
of all shades witness a mass attack on the 
New Deal by some of the party’s new 
hopefuls. A month ago Hopkins was being 
warned his dinner would be a flop. He stuck 
to his guns and achieved one of the most 
amazing demonstrations of solidarity in 
G.O.P. history. 

The immediate result is likely to be the 
adoption throughout the party rank and 
file of the tactics so successfully employed 
by the Republican minorities in Congress: 
relentless hammering at the New Deal’s 











Keystone 


American Indians preserve their racial features: Seminoles, Lagunas, Navahos, and Cherokees remain . , . 


weakest points and loyal adherence to posi- 
tive, prearranged policies. 

Meanwhile, there were some uplifted 
G.O.P. eyebrows over the absence of Sen- 
ator Vandenberg of Michigan and former 
Governor Landon of Kansas from the num- 
erous speakers’ lists. Both sent Hopkins 
their best wishes by telegram. 





Redskin Revival 


High Birthrate Gives Congress 


a New Overproduction Headache 


While Democrats and Republicans last 
week plotted how to capture the country in 
1940, Congress was rudely reminded that 
in a few centuries the American Indian 
might be strong enough to recapture a 
piece of it. Introducing a bill authorizing 
a thorough investigation of the problem, 
Rep. Lyle Boren of Oklahoma emphasized 
two facts; 345,000 Indians represent a 
Federal investment of more than $2,500,- 
000,000, and they are now reproducing at 
a rate twice that of any other major ra- 
cial group in the country. 

At the present level of 1 per cent annual 
net increase, the Indian should be 940,000 
strong by 2039, whereas it is estimated 
the white population by 1980 will have 
fallen to 129,000,000. For this white man’s 
burden the white man has only himself to 
blame. His hospitals, doctors, sanitation, 
and dietary knowledge made the red man 
healthier. True, the paleface brought death 
as well as life. Among seven major causes 
of Indian mortality today, only two—tu- 
berculosis and war—were known before 
white men arrived. The others—smallpox, 
venereal diseases, whisky, mental ills, and 
subjection to unaccustomed conditions— 
came with the covered wagon. 

Meanwhile, though the Indian’s mind 
and soul have been looked after fitfully in 
Washington, little has been done about 
mending his wampum sack. As the first 
settlers pushed west, they trespassed on 
hundreds of millions of acres belonging to 
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the red man. So well did the Indian defend 
his soil that the government estimated in 
1872 that it cost $1,000,000 to kill one paint- 
ed brave. It cost the pioneers less to kill 
the few bills designed to protect their vic- 
tims, and such legislation as was passed 
was not always a blessing. 

Thus, in 1887, the allotment plan—a de- 
vice for peaceably transferring Indian lands 
to white owners—was devised. It com- 
pelled each Indian to become owner of a 
single parcel of land, destroying the corpo- 
rate unity of the old tribal system under 
which vast areas were held communally. In 
less than 50 years 91,000,000 acres changed 
hands. 


Remnants 

Today only 47,000,000 acres remain in 
the red man’s possession—and half is arid 
desert. In 35 states the tribes have stub- 
bornly managed to hold on to a few square 
miles. Many of the survivors—96,000 of 
them—are centered in Oklahoma, whose 
state seal is a composite of the seals of the 
Five Nations. Arizona, New Mexico, and 
South Dakota rank next in native Indian 
populations. 

On paper this property is worth about 
$1,500,000,000, but its landlords live in a 
state of incredible wretchedness. Though 
most have migrated to the West, a few 
closely knit tribes, undismayed by white 
population pressure, have remained in the 
East. About 24,000 of these became legal 
fugitives because they refused to obey gov- 
ernment orders to trek West. The Sem- 
inoles, still technically at war with the 
United States but now suing for peace, live 
500 strong in the Florida Everglades; 6,000 
Indians live on eight reservations in New 
York; in Pennsylvania, the Cornplanter 
tribe has its own reservation. Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, and Maine have Indian 
areas under state control. In North Caro- 
lina the Cherokees live in four counties. 
Fourteen thousand Carolinian half-breeds 
are now petitioning Washington for full le- 
gal status as Indians. 

Up to 1924 the red man was not even a 
citizen of his native country. It took a spe- 
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cial act of Congress, a gesture of gratitude 
for his help in the World War, to change 
that. Two-thirds of the Indians have the 
doubtful joy of being “ward citizens’ 
they cannot make contracts, borrow money, 
hire a lawyer, or get their own money with- 
out official permission. 

Most Indians live on farms where sheep, 
cattle, and horse raising predominate, 
Blanket, basket, and pottery making are 
important Indian industries. But aside 
from the very few wealthy “oil Indians” in 
Oklahoma, they subsist on an extremely low 
level. A 1937 survey put the per capita in- 
come at $161:a year. 

Education is still in a primitive stage 
among the Indians. The Indian Bureau 
spends more than $10,000,000 a year to 
educate 40,000 children in 350 Indian 
schools scattered throughout 27 states, 
training youngsters who come from more 
than 200 tribes and speak 55 distinct lan- 
guages. Largest of these schools is Haskell 
Institute in Kansas. But though the In- 
dians seem to approve of education, they 
are puzzled as to its worth: most of the 
students immediately drift back to the 
reservation—and 30 per cent of the race 
remains illiterate. 

Partly to correct this condition, Congress 
in 1934 passed the Wheeler-Howard Act, 
based on the principle that the Indian 
should not be forced into the white man’s 
mold. The allotment system was ended and 
a revolving fund set up to enable the old 
communal plan to get a start. Of the 266 
tribes voting, 189 accepted, 77 rejected it. 
Early in 1937, Sen. Burton K. Wheeler 
turned against his own brainchild, conclud- 
ing that “the Indians don’t want it.” 





Significance 


Like most factors in American life, the 
Indian is becoming an overproduction prob- 
lem. Administration of his affairs is a huge 
Federal burden, accentuated by the New 
Deal’s sharpened social conscience. The 
system of land adjudication alone has be- 
come so complicated that it eats up nearly 
all appropriations. At one agency with an 
annual allotment of $80,000, as much as 
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865,000 is spent for real-estate administra- 
tion alone. 

Although technically Indians are allowed 
to seek redress for wrongs in the courts, in 
practice such claims often must be ignored. 
Congress in 1935 authorized suits for $3,- 
000,000,000 for “stolen” lands. A few weeks 
later legislators were forced to flee from the 
flood of suits—$3,000,000 already having 
been paid out and thousands more spent 
getting evidence to fight the cases. One 
tribe claimed the rights to the bed of Ni- 
agara River. Years ago the Supreme Court 
granted another—the Klamath tribe of 
Oregon —$5,300,000 on timber sales from 
their ancestral hunting grounds. 

Legislators agree that the question is as 
alive today as it was when the first brave 
put an arrow through a Pilgrim broadbrim. 
The Indians cannot be assimilated like 
other minorities because of reservation re- 
strictions, especially those discouraging 
courtship and marriage outside their own 
race. They cannot be repatriated because 
their original holdings are now thickly set- 
tled. And they cannot be repaid because 
cash reparation at present property values 
would run into incalculable sums. 





Brandeis Retires 


But New Deal Will Preserve 
5-4 Majority on High Court 


“Dear Mr. President: Pursuant to the 
act of Mar. 1, 1937, I retire this day from 
regular active service on the bench. 
Cordially . . .” Thus on Monday, Louis D. 
Brandeis, Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States for 23 years, 
sent his notice of retirement to President 
Roosevelt in 23 words. The sum of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s more fulsome reply was: “One 
must perforce accept the inevitable.” 

Because of his 82 years, the capital had 
buzzed with rumors all winter that the 
famous liberal, often termed “spiritual 
father of the New Deal,” would step down 
from the bench to which Woodrow Wilson 
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had appointed him in 1916. Yet time and 
again the aged—though far from feeble— 
jurist had fooled newspaper prophets. 
Only a fortnight ago he had returned to 
the bench with fresh vigor after a month’s 
bout with the grippe. And once before, 
in 1937, Brandeis had been on the verge 
of retiring, but he side-tracked that op- 
portunity to engage in his first public 
disagreement with Franklin D. Roosevelt 
over the President’s attempt to enlarge 
the Supreme Court. Thoroughly aroused, 
Brandeis urged Chief Justice Hughes to 
write the letter to Senator Wheeler that 
scuttled Mr. Roosevelt’s court-packing 
arguments. 


Justice brandeis 


Despite his philosophic calm and mild 
manner, Brandeis never avoided a legal 
fight. After graduation from Harvard Law 
School, he made a fortune estimated at 
$1,000,000 in private practice in Boston. 
Chiefly lining up on the side of “under- 
dogs,” he became widely known as “the 
people’s lawyer.” 

Brandeis’ reputation as a liberal crusad- 
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er, plus the fact that he was the first Jew 
ever nominated to the nation’s highest 
tribunal, set off a long, bitter confirmation 
fight in the Senate 23 years ago. Only 
after a five-month tussle, during which 
conservatives waged a bitter fight, did 
the Democratic majority succeed in con- 
firming him. 

Once on the bench, Brandeis teamed 
himself up with another famous liberal, the 
late Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Week after week the Court handed down 
opinions that ended: “Justices Holmes 
and Brandeis dissenting.” But, of late 
years, Justice Brandeis has seen what 
many once considered his “radical” 
opinions become the majority opinion of 
the court. 

Always an ardent supporter of the 
Zionist cause, Brandeis recently has ex- 
pressed grave concern over the problem 
of Jewish refugees, and his friends believe 
he will devote his remaining days to 
ameliorating the plight of homeless Jews. 

Significantly, Brandeis’ retirement will 
not affect the New Deal’s 5-4 court ma- 
jority, since in filling what is his fourth 
Supreme Court vacancy the President will 
undoubtedly name a jurist of the same 
general philosophy. 





Judicial Tempest 


Flattened by a Senate steamroller on 
the issue of whether a President ought to 
ignore members of the upper house in 
making judiciary appointments (NeEws- 
WEEK, Feb. 13), Mr. Roosevelt last week 
ignored a few more. 

In a list of seven nominees for the Fed- 
eral bench and legal staff were three names 
not submitted by the customary political 
routine. One was Francis Biddle of Phila- 
delphia, former chairman of the National 
Labor Relations Board, to fill a vacancy on 
the Third Circuit Court of Appeals. An- 
other was Herschel W. Arant, dean of Ohio 
State University Law School, to take over 
the new appellate judgeship in the Sixth 
Circuit Court. Sen. Joseph Guffey had not 
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asked for Biddle, and Sen. Vic Donahey 
had suggested someone other than Arant. 
To be Federal District Attorney for the 
New York Southern District the President 
named John T. Cahill, a protégé, not of 
Postmaster General Farley, but of Thomas 
Corcoran, leader of the White House “in- 
side men.” 

Coupled with the names of Robert P. 
Patterson, a Republican submitted for the 
District Court in New York; Frank A. 
Picard, a favorite of Attorney General 
Frank Murphy’s, for a Michigan judge- 
ship; and Edmund J. Brandon and Horace 
Frierson Jr. for district attorneyships in 
Massachusetts and Tennessee respectively, 
the President’s selections gave rise to a 
theory that he had long planned to chal- 
lenge the time-hallowed Congressional in- 
terpretation of the constitutional “advice 
and consent of the Senate” clause (see 
Perspective) . 

Senators who preferred to think it was 
their 72 to 9 rebuke over the Virginia 
judgeship that had forced Mr. Roosevelt 
to take cover on such high ground reflected 
that they had recently confirmed for a 
district judgeship in Louisiana Gaston L. 
Porterie who, as state attorney general in 
the Huey Long empire, had conducted 
that office in a manner which caused the 
State Bar Association to oust him, but 
whose name nevertheless was sent up by 
the President. They recalled, too, that he 
recently sent up the name of Harry E. 
Kalodner, a Philadelphia financial reporter 
with scant legal experience who had done 
former Gov. George H. Earle some good 
turns, for the Circuit bench. 

Last week they were surprised and de- 
lighted when one of the Senate’s ablest 
authorities on constitutional law—a loyal 
Roosevelt follower to boot—Thomas of 
Utah, defended the legislators in the Vir- 
ginia controversy. The soft-spoken former 
professor opined that Mr. Roosevelt’s at- 
tempt to force confirmation of Floyd H. 
Roberts over the protests of Senators Glass 
and Byrd “suggests a spirit that is con- 
trary to much that is good in our Ameri- 
can constitutional theory and practice.” 





Solidarity Salesman 


Aranha Urges U.S. to Outbid 
Europeans for Americas’ Trade 


As the specter of imminent European 
war receded last week, another specter 
rose to take its place: North, Central, 
and South Americans were brought closer 
to a realization that booming Fascist in- 
dustries, if denied a market on the battle- 
field, would have to seek one in a world 
already glutted with goods. 

To Washington that meant still greater 
inroads by Germany, Italy, and Japan in- 
to United States trade with Latin America, 
already suffering from competition. To 


Rio de Janeiro it meant the same thing, 
and this week Brazil’s ablest diplomat, 
Foreign Secretary Oswaldo Aranha, was 
in the United States capital in response to 
an invitation from President Roosevelt to 
President Getulio Vargas for a conference 
on “matters of mutual interest.” 
Observing that “we are on the same side 
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Washington ought to beat the Fascists at 
their own game, spend money, subsidizp 
trade, apply the same “philosophy 
dynamism” to Latin America that “ren, 
ders your domestic program so outstand. 
ing.” 

Both Aranha and his hearers Were 
aware that, though the United States eo). 
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Mission: Sergio de Lima e Silva, Joao Carlos Muniz, Oswaldo Aranha 


of the river and should cooperate in all 
matters,” the onetime Ambassador to the 
United States debarked last Thursday in 
New York from the Nieuw Amsterdam, 
bursting with ideas for furthering the co- 
operation he had fostered at the Lima 
conference (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 2). Among 
the ideas were five which involved con- 
siderable assistance from his host: 

1—Arrangement for $50,000,000 credit 
from the Import-Export Bank to start a 
strong Bank of Brazil and straighten out 
the country’s tangled currency muddle. 

2—Adjustment of $370,000,000 worth 
of Brazilian bonds in default to United 
States investors. 

3—Some plan to help Brazil rearm with- 
out arousing Argentine hostility. 

4—Preliminary talks on a possible world 
cotton conference (Brazil, like the United 
States, has a huge surplus) . 

5—And finally, “since all friendly people 
have to fear Germany,” an effective means 
of stemming the rising tide of Nazi trade 
in Brazil and other Latin-American states. 


Weapons 

In the face of what he described as “an 
international civil war—a war of ideas and 
trade,” the handsome, 6-foot ex-cowboy 
who almost lost a leg in the battles that 
made Vargas President did not mince 
words about weapons. To his old friend 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, to Secretary of 
the Treasury Morgenthau, and to Secre- 
tary of State Hull he said frankly that 


tinues to be Brazil’s best customer (chief- 
ly for coffee), the balance of trade favors 
Rio; whereas in the case of Germany and 
Brazil it is the other way around. And 
they knew that so long as money-exchange 
difficulties made the Nazi barter system 
more attractive to Brazilian importers, by 
siphoning off some of their surplus com- 
modities in exchange for cheap manufac- 
tured goods, any appreciable improvement 
in United States-Brazilian trade was un- 
likely. 

Searcely taking note of his 45th birth- 
day Wednesday, Aranha bustled about 
Washington with Foreign Office aides 
Sergio de Lima e Silva and Joao Carlos 
Muniz, adding armament talks to his 
crowded agenda. Brazil, larger than the 
United States and constantly on the alert 
for Fascist-inspired intrigues, wants to 
organize several “flying machine-gun 
corps” along the lines of the American 
G.H.Q. force. The plan involves a con- 
siderable outlay for planes, guns, and the 
building of landing fields near army gar- 
risons, and Brazil would like to spend the 
money here. 

The fact that neither the RFC nor the 
Import-Export Bank can lend money for 
military purposes presents a difficulty, but 
Aranha hopes to get around it in part by 
buying commercial planes and in part by 
raising some United States private capital 
—provided some satisfactory settlement 
can be reached on the Brazilian bonds now 
in default. Americans already have invest- 
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ments in Brazil running to more than 
¢550,000,000, and the Foreign Secretary 
expected to need all his recognized powers 
of persuasion to attract any more private 
capital south. 

Another military matter Aranha planned 
to discuss with the President had to do 
with combating the Nazi strategy of 
sending army representatives to Brazil, 
and it was expected that Washington 
would shortly send a number of military 
ood-will missions to Rio. 

The Brazilian capital was hopeful its 
emissary would succeed. Newspapers pre- 
dicted that he would obtain credits with 
which Brazil could purchase United States 
machinery and supplies needed for Presi- 
dent Vargas’ five-year plan, and there was 
speculation on another of Aranha’s pet 
schemes: settling of some of the United 
States’ unemployed, particularly farmers, 
in Brazil. The plan envisages bringing 
some to the Goyaz tablelands and others 
to the Sao Francisco Valley, Brazil’s 
richest region. 


Neighbors 

Meanwhile, in Mexico City, Col. Ful- 
gencio Batista, “strong man of Cuba,” 
had been drumming up a “three-way axis” 
comprising the United States, Cuba, and 
Mexico (Newsweek, Feb. 13). Whether 
as a result of his good offices or not, set- 
tlement of the troublesome oil-expropria- 
tion issue appeared to be nearing this 
week, and there were signs that Mexicans 
were tiring of the German barter system, 
although the Nazis were reported con- 
cluding a new. deal for exchanging a 
$2,000,000 paper mill and newsprint proj- 
ect for more oil. It was also rumored last 
week that Batista had made a deal where- 
by Cuba would absorb more Mexican oil, 


and on the same day the powerful confed- 
eration of Mexican workers called on all 
American republics to cooperate in com- 
bating fascism. 

Southward, in San Salvador, Maximil- 
iano Hernandez Martinez, President of 
the tiny republic in which Fascist Italy 
had made its greatest American inroads, 
in a radio broadcast counseled the Amer- 
icas to unite in democratic solidarity. 

Political-minded Italians found a thin 
welcome elsewhere in Latin America, and, 
as a result of hostile demonstrations 
against Fascist naval officers in Argentina, 
Costa Rica, Ecuador, and Panama, Rome 
recalled the “good will” cruisers Eugenio 
di Savoia and Duca d’Acosta, which had 
originally planned a round-the-world 
jaunt. 





Significance 


One of the best friends Washington ever 
had in South America, Aranha is zealous in 
defending and interpreting United States 
policy almost to the point of being what 
the French describe as “plus royalist que 
le roi” (more royal than the king). At 
Lima he was able and willing to carry 
United States principles farther than any- 
one from Washington could have done. 
The important thing is that he speaks 
with all the authority of the Brazilian na- 
tion and is willing, in the best diplomatic 
sense, to be “used” by Washington. 

Aranha’s dislike for Nazism is genuine. 
Indeed, he was very largely instrumental 
in effecting the recall of United States 
Ambassador Wilson from Berlin. Having 
announced that he had caught the German 
Ambassador to Brazil, Karl Ritter, in the 
act of negotiating a $500,000 loan to 
finance last summer’s abortive revolt of 
Integralistas (Brazilian Nazis), Aranha 
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proceeded to tip the State Department to 
the fact that Hans Dieckhoff, German 
Ambassador in Washington, appeared to 
be behind similar revolutionary attempts 
in the Brazilian states of Santa Catharina 
and Rio Grande do Sul. The result was 
the recall of Wilson, Dieckhoff, and Ritter. 

Washington may be able to fulfill some 
at least of Aranha’s dreams. For some 
time Secretary of Commerce Hopkins has 
had an able businessman, William Batt, a 
Philadelphia Republican, scurrying around 
the capital looking for ways and means to 
improve Latin-American trade with this 
country. 


Polar Real Estate 


A month ago a lone airplane droned 
above Antarctic wastes, circled, and 
dumped a brass cylinder. Last week 
Australian officials tossed a quasilegal 
bomb at the plane’s occupant, Lincoln 
Ellsworth, veteran polar explorer, who 
claimed 80,000 square miles of the “last 
continent” for the United States by drop- 
ping a flag 210 miles inland from Enderby 
Land (see map). 

In a report to the Commonwealth’s 
Cabinet, an investigating committee de- 
clared that the region had been explored 
by Sir Douglas Mawson in 1928. Australia, 
it was announced, would take formal steps 
toward annexation if and when the United 
States took initiative in that direction. 

Actually, none of the claims on the 
4,500,000 square miles of Antarctica is in- 
ternationally recognized. Rules for annex- 
ation are nebulous, based mostly on dis- 
covery and temporary use. Great Britain 
has a polite grip on most of the South 
Pole—Parliament extended “hospitality” 
to Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd when 
he landed at Little America. English 
claims include the Falkland Dependency, 
the Ross Dependency, and the Australian 
Antarctic Territory. Norway has staked 
out other vaguely defined areas, as has 
France. 

But if the nations ever squabble over 
their rights in Antarctica, the United 
States will be able to lay claim to some 
850,000 square miles. Half of this is be- 
cause of Byrd’s explorations. As for the 
rest, Ellsworth revised his statement four 
days before the Australian report, enlarg- 
ing his formal claim to a total of 400,000 
Square miles. 








Mayoral Sideshow 


To the citizens of Woburn, Mass., May- 
or William E. Kane seems slightly ec- 
centric. Seized with alternate spasms of 
righteousness and economy, the ex-Marine 
has provided a year’s civic sideshow. Last 
spring he proposed parading drunks 
through the streets in a lion’s cage as a 
public warning (Newsweex, May 2, 
1938). Later he asked that all street 
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lights be turned out on moonlit nights as 
an, economy measure. 

Last week Kane announced his latest 
scheme: to keep the firemen on their toes 
—and incidentally lithe and healthy—he 
hauled their beds out of the firehouses 
and locked them up in the City Hall to 
forestall any snoozing on duty. Policemen 
were assigned to make a half-hourly check- 
up each night. 

Woburn voters, who rejected the lion- 
cage gesture by a 2-to-1 vote, suspected 
that the Mayor had a mad on at the fire- 
men for daring to sue the city for back 
pay. When the entire police force also 
entered suit for salary arrears, Kane show- 
ered them with orders adding four hours 
to each tour, forbidding all conversation, 
and directing Chief Charles McCauley to 
make a nightly round of the city on foot 
and in full uniform. 





Foreign Policy 
Congress Is Holding Its Fire 
and Testing Public Opinion 


A fortnight ago the rumbling thunder 
of isolationist protest in Congress gave 
promise of a considerable electric storm 
over the President’s reported shift in for- 
eign policy (Newsweek, Feb. 13). By 
this week it was apparent that the atmos- 
pheric disturbance either had been post- 
poned or had petered out in a few flashes 
of heat lightning. 

It may be that the majority of Re- 
publicans were merely heeding the advice 
of Senators Nye, Vandenberg, and Mc- 
Nary to adhere to the recent party 
strategy of letting “yes-but” Democrats 
test the White House lightning rods. Up 
to last week end only Bridges, Lodge, and 
one or two others in the Senate had 
breached the G.O.P. silence. Borah and 
Johnson, sole Senatorial survivors of the 
crusade for isolation two decades ago, 
were strangely mute, though the Idahoan 
indicated events had convinced him of 
the necessity for something like the Lud- 
low Resolution vesting power to declare 
war in the people. On the House side Re- 
publicans contented themselves with en- 
dorsing the President’s defense program 
(except for fortifying Guam) without 
blessing his foreign policy. 

In any event, Republicans found most 
Democrats doing a little watchful waiting 
of their own. Reynolds, one of the earliest 
in the field with misgivings about aiding 
the democracies, had little more to say 
last week. And Clark concentrated on try- 
ing to succeed where Austin the Repub- 
lican had failed—in removing the canopy 
of secrecy from future hearings of the Sen- 
ate Military Affairs Committee. Mean- 
while La Follette, who wears neither ma- 
jor party label, produced a war-referendum 
scheme similar to Ludlow’s, boasting that 


the list of his co-sponsors included such 
names as Bone, Capper, Clark, Donahey, 
Frazier, Wheeler, Murray, Nye, and Ship- 
stead. 

The imminence of Lincoln Day dinners 
(see page 13) may have caused Re- 
publicans to withhold their concentrated 
thunder until the week end, but there 
were indications that many a Congress- 
man, regardless of party, was warily eying 
the Gallup Poll, which indicated a vote of 
approximately 3 to 2 in favor of helping 
France and England. 
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Significance 


Overeagerness bungled the first Re- 
publican move on foreign affairs. Senator 
Austin had a motion calling for open hear- 
ings of the Military Affairs Committee. 
Logan (Democrat) had one calling for 
continuance of secret hearings. Austin in- 
sisted on presenting his first, and it lost 
by a tie of 8 to 8. Had he given Logan 
precedence, the motion to continue secret 
hearings would have lost by the same 
count. That evening word to cease firing 
was passed to outspoken Republicans. 

Republicans and isolationist Democrats 
will watch the White House more closely 
as a result of the “Rhine frontier” scare, 
but few now believe that there has been 
any skulduggery. Adequate defense, hem- 
ispheric solidarity, and the sanctity of the 
Monroe Doctrine will not be seriously 
questioned. The war-referendum bills 
stand little chance of passage. Prevailing 
sentiment favors letting the Neutrality 
and Johnson Acts slide along as they are, 
postponing action on the “cash-and-carry” 
clause until the eve of its expiration in 
May. 

Meanwhile, high Army men concede 
that European war is less likely than a 





—. 
fortnight ago, and they attribute th 
change to the fact that the United State, 
finally expressed, through the Frene) 
plane deal, a readiness to aid the demog. 
racies openly. 
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“Mr. X”: Mr. Lawrence 


In the Mississippi State Hospital one day 
last week, a doctor picked up a hypodermic 
needle and injected small doses of sodium 
amytal into a 70-year-old amnesia victim, 
Known only as “Mr. X,” the patient Jas 
month had won nationwide attention wher 
he appeared on the radio program “We. 
The People,” and pleaded for someone ty 
come forward and help him remember his 
past, a complete blank since police ha 
picked him up in a dazed condition on the 
streets of Jackson, Miss., in 1930 (News. 
WEEK, Jan. 30). 

While “Mr. X” was in the hypnotic 
trance induced by the drug, the doctors 
who circled his bed prodded him with 
questions. In the room were two other anx- 
ious witnesses. Ben H. Lawrence and Mrs. 
J. P. Haley had come from Alabama after 
they had seen pictures of “Mr. X” in news- 
papers and magazines. They were con- 
vinced the patient was their long-lost 
brother. 

Like the sun breaking through a cloud, 
“Mr. X’s” remembrance of past events 
slowly revived until, in a burst of emotion, 
he recognized his brother and sister. Then 
he told pleased hospital attachés he was 
William H. Lawrence, a well-educated and 
well-liked bachelor who had left Atlanta, 
Ga., in 1930 and set out for Jackson to re- 
coup business losses he had suffered during 
the depression. Formerly he had been an 
insurance salesman in Birmingham, Ala. 





‘Mr. X’ recognized his sister 
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nae Loyalist soldiers in a French concentration camp after fleeing Catalonia 

lost ni . But ever since Mussolini got a foothold 

loud. France and Britain \ y OO Franco in the other islands, Britain and France 

oe ave feared an attempt might be made to 

5 M di .) fi d take Minorca, too—and possibly to keep 

hen as ad e iterranean a C2uar it after the war. In Italian hands, it would 

‘ate seriously upset the Mediterranean status 

al ae ; es quo by menacing British and French sea 

. Italy and Reich Aroused mission. The nationalist authorities later routes and by almost nullifying the useful- 

rai ; ; said the raid was an act of disobedience ness of the French naval base at Toulon. 

las Over Minorca Coup, Loan Hints, and expressed regret for it. Fs The British forestalled that by making 

ope sik Dei a Ik Despite the bombs, the peace mission Franco a present of the island, and this 

and Recognition Ta was not hampered. The Devonshire week Chamberlain told the House of 

steamed off to Marseille, carrying 450 Commons that the Devonshire’s mission 

—_ After sitting cautiously on the side loyalists who preferred escape to surren- had advance approval from France, 

| lines for two years in order to keep the der, and a landing force from Majorca 
Spanish conflict from growing into a gen- _ took over the island. Search for Peace 
eral war, Britain last week took the plunge : Minorca’s surrender was but one inci- 
and “intervened.” On Feb. 7, Capt. G. C. Mayonnaise dent in the joint British and French 
Muirhead-Gould nosed the 9,750-ton cruis- Because of its key position controlling search for a formula to stop the war. Sen. 
er Devonshire, flying the Union Jack, into Mediterranean sea routes, and its fine nat- Léon Bérard returned to Paris “highly 
the heavily fortified harbor of Port Ma- ural harbor, Minorca has been fought over _ satisfied” with his exploratory talks at 
hon, Minorea—the only one of the Bale- for centuries. Port Mahon was originally Burgos. He brought back Franco’s demand 
aric Islands still held by government Portus Magnois, named after Mago, Han- for return of the Spanish gold reserve and 
Spain (see map). nibal’s younger brother. Britain got it, art treasures by the loyalists, and for ap- 
This battleship diplomacy, however, had along with Gibraltar, after backing the pointment of a French Ambassador to 
only a peaceful goal. The Devonshire Hapsburgs against the Bourbons in the Burgos. 
brought the Count of San Luis, military Wars of the Spanish Succession two cen- In Commons, Chamberlain refused to 
governor of Generalissimo Franco’s neigh- turies ago. Marshal Richelieu—grand- promise critics that Britain would not also 
boring Majorca, to negotiate Minorca’s nephew of the Cardinal—ousted the Eng- recognize Franco soon. And this prospect 
surrender to the insurgent forces. lish in 1756, celebrating the event by nam- of recognition by the Democratic entente 
While peace talks were in progress ing anew sauce after the harbor—the sauce _ coincided with reports in London financial 

aboard the Devonshire, three Italian that finally became known as Mayonnaise. markets that Franco would be given a 
bombers flew over from their Majorca ‘The island has been Spanish since 1782. rehabilitation loan. 
base and raided the harbor; six bombs Franco has had solid reasons for not try- That report, incidentally, disturbed 
were dropped, their splinters hitting the ing to take Minorca by storm. As military Italian and German newspapers almost as 
warship. The raid was a double surprise. governor of the Balearics in 1933, he helped much as the Minorca surrender had, for 
In the first place, powerfully fortified to fortify it himself with British Vickers the purpose of a British loan would be to 
Minorca had been left almost unmolested 16-inch guns and the aid of Italian engi- undermine the influence of the dictators 
since the war started. And in the second, _ neers. And as insurgent leader, he has never over Franco. Foreign Minister Georges 

me Franco had promised the British that he had enough naval strength to overpower Bonnet, in the Senate, stressed France’s 





wouldn’t interfere with the Devonshire’s 


the fortifications which he built. 


anxiety to accomplish this: “By its geo- 











graphic position Spain is of capital im- 
portance to our communications with 
North Africa. We cannot permit any for- 
eign state to threaten the integrity of 
Spain and indirectly our own security.” 

For a time, fugitive loyalist leaders co- 
operated actively in peace efforts. From 
Paris, President Manuel Azafia sent ten 
officers of his personal staff to Burgos. 
Azaifia declared: “I want peace and Spain 
wants peace as soon as possible.” 

Premier Juan Negrin, more determined 
than the President to hold out, installed 
himself at Le Perthus in a house with the 
front door in France and his own rooms 
in Spain. Foreign Minister Julio Alvarez 
del Vayo shuttled back and forth between 
Negrin’s house and the Le Perthus police 
station, on the French side, where he 
negotiated with the British and French 
diplomats. 

But when Franco wouldn’t agree to 
Negrin’s terms (NEWSWEEK, Feb. 13) , and 
Gen. José Miaja sent word from Madrid 
that he was ready to continue the fight, 
the Cabinet stopped being fugitive. Negrin 
and Del Vayo flew in an Air France plane 
from Toulouse to Alicante. Joined there 
by all but three of the Cabinet, they hur- 
ried to Madrid, the capital which the gov- 
ernment had abandoned Nov. 6, 1936. In- 
stalled there once more, Negrin appealed 
for united resistance “pending the arrival 
of peace in an atmosphere of independence, 
safety, and liberty.” 

Franco’s retort was a series of air raids. 
Madrid was shelled and sixteen were killed 
while a Cabinet meeting was going on. 
The nationalists were too busy mopping 
up in Catalonia to start anything like a 
major offensive against the nine central 
provinces which loyalists still hold. But 
Burgos warned that, if Negrin didn’t sur- 
render, a new offensive would be launched 


Britain ‘intervened’ at Minorca to safeguard its Mediterranean sea routes 


“in due time,” and Franco’s radio advised 
loyalists: “Your hour of liberation is 
near.” 


Catalonian Cleanup 

The first nationalists to reach the 
French frontier in Catalonia were red- 
capped Carlists from Navarre. At 2:10 
p-m. Feb. 9, Major Rafael Pombo—broth- 
er of Juan Ignacio Pombo, who flew from 
Spain to Mexico in 1935—led a company 
of Gen. Emilio Solchaga’s Fifth Navarrese 
Division up the only street of Le Perthus 
to the Spanish end of the international 
bridge while a band played the anthem 
“Orizmenda.” 

A few loyalist stragglers on the bridge 
ran terrified into France, dropping their 
rifles and even leaving an anti-aircraft gun 
behind. Others jumped out of cars, aban- 
doning them on the bridge. 

Next day other columns arrived at Port 
Bou and Bourg-Madame. Almost every- 
where the advance swept on unresisted, 
although at Puigcerda a “suicide squad” 
of 150 machine gunners fought on until all 
were killed. After that, the conquest of 
Catalonia was complete except for one 
force of 35,000 which held out in the 
snowy Pyrenees. 

Since the fall of Barcelona Jan. 26, 
nearly 250,000 civilians and soldiers had 
taken refuge in France. But when the vic- 
torious army reached the border, the hu- 
man tide turned the other way. By this 
week more than 50,000 had voluntarily 
returned to Franco Spain. 

The loyalist air force was practically 
broken up. A hundred planes, many of 
them Russian, landed in France. The ships, 
plus 1,000 freight cars of guns and ammu- 
nition were destined for a new use: to 
serve as collateral for funds to enable 
France to feed the refugees. Spanish gold 
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deposited in France will be drawn on |; 
necessary. 

Having disposed of the military end of 
his Catalan campaign, Franco started a 
political cleanup, including many arrests 
for confiscating or destroying property. 





Significance 


With overwhelming odds against them, 
an attempt by the loyalists to save Cen- 
tral Spain would be doomed to almost 
certain defeat. But the government lead- 
ers are not merely making a suicide stand 
there; actually, they are holding out for 
peace on more favorable terms than un- 
conditional surrender. They hope that 
Franco—under British and French pres- 
sure to end the war and remove the dan- 
ger of its spreading—will relent at least 
to the extent of guaranteeing amnesty to 
individuals and freedom of the nation 
from foreign domination. 

The latest diplomatic moves by Britain 
and France point to the early recognition 
of nationalist Spain as a means of wooing 
Franco farther away from his backers of 
the Rome-Berlin axis. The Generalissimo 
will welcome British money to help re- 
build his shattered country after the war. 
His increasing friendliness to the Euro- 
pean democracies may also partly be due 
to fears that Spaniards would not tol- 
erate the Peninsula becoming a European 
Manchuria, with Rome and Berlin bossing 
the show. 

The surrender of Minorca through Brit- 
ish intervention was important because 
that island was a sore thumb sticking out 
in the Mediterranean. Had Italy seized— 
and held—the island, a war with Britain 
and France to safeguard communications 
might have been hard to avoid. The two 
powers neutralized this danger by helping 
Franco take it alone. 
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Safety on Installments 


Into the quarter mile of corridors that 
run under Buckingham Palace in London, 
workmen last week hauled steel girders 
and heavy timbers. Deep in the vaults 
leading off the corridors they were install- 
ing elaborate air-raid shelters—proof 
against even a direct hit—for the royal 
household. 

Most Britons will be protected only by 
reinforced cellars and steel shacks pro- 
vided by the government. But, for those 
able to pay $300 a head, a London firm 
called Air Raid Protective Structures, Ltd., 
offers shelters it claims are as safe as 
those in Buckingham Palace. To all pur- 
chasers $5,000 insurance policies good for 
one year are provided free—with the 
qualification that only deaths or injuries 
incurred “whilst in, entering, or leaving 
the shelter” may draw benefits. And a loan 
company offers to finance the construction 
of these and cheaper refuges on the in- 
stallment plan. 





Palestine Parley 
Arabs Split, Jews United 


as London Session Opens 


Long ago a lepers’ hospital occupied the 
site in London where St. James’s Palace 
now stands. The pall of ostracism which 
set the place off in those days hung over 
it again last week at the opening of the 
Palestine conference. Jewish and Arab 
delegations refused to sit under the same 
roof together, and among the Arabs two 
factions treated each other like lepers. 

The latter impediment arose when 
Palestine Arab extremists representing the 
exiled Grand Mufti of Jerusalem tried to 
keep moderates of the Palestine Defense 
party out of the conference. At one point 
a compromise seemed possible. Some of 
the extremists cornered the moderate 


Ragheb Bey Nashashibi and thought they 
had changed his point of view. But the 
moderate leader Fakhri Bey Nashashibi 
gave Ragheb Bey such a stiff reprimand 
that the waverer became ill and took to 
his bed. 

In addition to the Palestine Arabs, dele- 
gates attended from Saudi Arabia, Yemen, 
Trans-Jordan, Iraq, and Egypt. Wearing 
bright silk robes and flowing headdress or 
the fez, the Arabs rolled up to St. James’s 
in limousines. When they left, the Jews ar- 
rived in wheezing London taxis. Prime 
Minister Chamberlain made almost iden- 
tical opening speeches to both delegations 
but added a compliment to the Jews for 
their “discipline and restraint.” 

Colonial Secretary Malcolm MacDonald 
conducted the business sessions. Jews and 
Arabs reiterated the conflicting claims 
which have made the Holy Land a battle- 
field. Dr. Chaim Weizmann, president of 
the Jewish Agency for Palestine, made a 
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Arabs arriving in London for Palestine conference 


two-hour plea for the Jewish homeland. 
Jamal Husseini, the Mufti’s cousin, took 
only twenty minutes to state the Arab 
case. He denounced British methods in 
Palestine as “military dictatorship.” Next 
day MacDonald bluntly asked the Jews if 
they expected Britain to maintain the 
Jewish national home “at the point of the 


bayonet.” The question was left un- 
answered. 
Significance 





Statesmen don’t usually bother to call 
a conference unless they can smooth out 
in advance such animosities as poisoned 
the atmosphere between the Palestine dele- 
gations. But in this case the British are in 
a hurry to get some sort of settlement be- 
tween Jew and Arab to remove that con- 
flict from the numerous causes of worry 
they now have in the Mediterranean. 

This obvious anxiety of Britain to keep 
peace with the Moslem world encouraged 
the Arab extremists to keep moderates 
out of the conference room. And the first 
sessions ended with the Jewish delegation 
frankly afraid that Chamberlain had de- 
cided on a policy of “appeasement” for 
the Arabs, at the expense of their na- 
tional-home project. 





Boasts and Bombs 


The Governments of Ireland, North Ire- 
land, and England, which often have quar- 
reled among themselves, worked in har- 
mony last week to suppress the terrorist 
activities of the outlawed Irish Republican 
Army. 

North Ireland officials asked the Duke 
and Duchess of Kent to cancel plans for 
a trip to Belfast next month, so that there 
would be no duplication of the bomb ex- 
plosion which marred a visit of the King 
and Queen in 1937. 

In South Ireland, Prime Minister Eamon 
De Valera, who had hopefully suspended 
the Public Safety Act and abolished mili- 
tary courts when the new Constitution 
became effective a year ago, introduced 
two bills in the Dail Eireann giving the 
government special powers to deal with 
treason. They would affect the I.R.A. since 
De Valera ordered that group of fire- 
brands to disband in 1936. 

In London, twelve of the 33 Irishmen 
arrested by Scotland Yard since the ter- 
rorism began in mid-January were ar- 
raigned in Bow Street police court. The 
prosecution alleged that it had found an 
“S” plan for disruption of key industries 
and public services at a time “when trou- 
ble is anticipated . . . and the potential 
panic of the people can be exploited to 
the full.” 

The response of the I.R.A. to these far- 
flung repressive efforts, however, was to 
boast and strike anew. Referring to the 
Duke of Kent’s canceled visit, an unsigned 
note to a Londonderry paper said: “On 
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behalf of the Derry Battalion of the I.R.A. 
we have now prevented royalty from our 
soil. The next will be English troops.” 
Somebody in De Valera’s Ireland planted 
a bomb aboard the steamer St. David 
which exploded while the ship was carry- 
ing 1,000 fans across the Irish Sea to the 
England-Ireland rugby match at Twicken- 
ham, England. And Scotland Yard was 
flaunted wholesale in spite of ».an hunts, 
house searches, and corps of spe«.al guards. 
Fire destroyed a $100,000 concert hall at 
Coventry and damaged a huge new de- 
partment store at Manchester; a warning 
that the Severn tunnel would be bombed 
caused a three-hour delay in train sched- 
ules; and unsuccessful attempts were 
made to blow up the Darlington-New- 
castle railway and the power station at 
Portsmouth. 





The Royal Junket 


Fear that Irish terrorists might follow 
King George and Queen Elizabeth across 
the Atlantic caused Prime Minister Mac- 
kenzie King last week to elaborate his 
original plans for their safety during the 
visit to Canada. He called experts from the 
United States to discuss the possibility of 
building armored cars for the royal couple 
and also ordered a rigorous check on all 
immigration. 


{| Posters on London newsstands pro- 
claimed: “America Insults King” and 
hinted that the visit to the United States 
should be called off. The British papers 
were annoyed by American stories which 
took liberties such as calling the couple 
“Berty” and “Betty” and suggesting that 
the royal detour to this country was 
prompted by “considerations of profit.” 
They accused Grover Whalen of affronting 
British dignity by suggesting that the 
Dionne quintuplets and the King and 
Queen should appear simultaneously at the 
New York World’s Fair. An article in The 
Sunday Pictorial said: “Mr. New Deal 
President, we ask America to give our 
King and Queen a square deal, not, as it 
appears at present, a raw deal.” 


{| Geoffrey Mander, Liberal M.P., sug- 
gested in Commons that Prime Minister 
Chamberlain should accompany the King 
and Queen to the White House “as a con- 
tinuation of his recent visits to national 
leaders.” Chamberlain replied that he was 
too busy and could go visiting only “in 
connection with special circumstances.” 





*SSH’ in the Reich 


In the little Austrian winter resort of 
Klagenfurt, near the Italian frontier, lurid 
posters sprouted one morning last week. 
They showed a helmeted soldier, his finger 
at his lips and SSH slashed in huge letters 
across the picture. And before even the 




































Newsphotos 


London subway station wrecked by Irish bombs 


earliest skiers had ventured out, the moun- 
tains echoed to the clatter of machine-gun 
target practice. 

The SSH warning immediately started an 
avalanche of rumors. The basis of these 
was Hitler’s announcement in his Reich- 
stag speech that he would cooperate close- 
ly with Mussolini if war came—presum- 
ably as a result of the Duce’s colonial 
claims. In line with this, German Army 
recruits had already been sent to Ethiopia 
for “colonial training.” Nazi technicians 
were known to be active in Libya. And 
now the Klagenfurt garrison was reputedly 
being trained and equipped for “desert” 
warfare. 

These military moves dovetailed also 
with public cooperation between high of- 
ficials. Marshal Goring is planning to visit 
the Duce’s African empire. And last week 
Viktor Lutze, Nazi Storm Troop head, 
went on an inspection tour of Italian 
military posts on the Tunisia-Libyan 
frontier. 


Croats’ Whip Hand 


Parallel to Sudeten Threat 
Blocks ‘Balkan Axis’ Scheme 


Four weeks ago the Italian Foreign 
Minister, Count Galeazzo Ciano, was wel- 
comed to Belgrade by Premier Milan 
Stoyadinovich. For once Mussolini’s son- 
in-law did not represent the Rome-Berlin 
axis, and the German Ambassador to 





Yugoslavia even had to return hurriedly 
from a vacation to find out what was go- 
ing on. The Duce’s son-in-law had plans 
for a new, loosely organized little axis to 
counterbalance the big one. It was to be 
composed of Yugoslayia, Hungary, and 
Rumania, with Italy as the senior partner. 


To obtain Hungary’s adherence, Belgrade 
and Bucharest would make minor political 
concessions to Budapest. The agreement 
would be cemented by building a motor 
road from Trieste on the Adriatic to Con- 
stanza on the Black Sea. 

Two weeks after Ciano’s visit, Ruma- 
nian Foreign Minister Grigore Gafencu ar- 
rived in Belgrade to discuss the proposed 
pact. And Stoyadinovich, who had been 
steering a tortuous diplomatic course be- 
tween Rome and Berlin, firmly supported 
these negotiations. 

Then suddenly on Feb. 3 the Premier’s 
Welfare Minister, Dragisha Cvetkovich, 
resigned. He charged that Stoyadinovich 
had personally blocked negotiations to 
settle Yugoslavia’s most potentially ex- 
plosive problem—the autonomy demands 
of 4,000,000 Croats, led by Dr. Vladimir 
Matchek. 

Acting with unexpected vigor, Regent 
Prince Paul dismissed the Premier and or- 
dered Cvetkovich to form a new Cabinet 
and prepare for conferences with Matchek. 
In Rome, Ciano wryly shelved his Balkan 
axis plan. 

Last week, in Zagreb, Anne O'Hare 
McCormick, roving New York Times cor- 
respondent, interviewed the old Croatian 
leader. Matchek candidly summed up the 
telling arguments that had led to Bel- 
grade’s conciliatory attitude: “Interna- 
tional developments have convinced the 
Regent that .. . the parallel between our 
position and that of the Sudetens is too 
close to be ignored . . . It might be a 
great temptation for other powers to €x- 
ploit our discontent.” 





Significance 


The Munich peace shattered the influ- 
ence of France and Britain in Eastern 
Europe. But it also eased Italy out of 4 
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Fuehrer Cheered as ‘Liberator,’ 
Flowers Strew Victorious Path 


Soldiers, Planes, Armored Cars and Artillery Pre- 
cede Chancellor; He Pledges ‘Never Again Will 
This Land Be Torn Away From the Reich’ 


@ Tribune Bureau, Copyright, 1938, New York Tribune Inc. 
faeniiN, Oct. 5 Witn tens of thousands of wildly cheering Sude- 
pes efff]g him as their “liberator,” Chancellor Adolf Hitler 
made a tt! aohal entry today into the Reich's new border territory 


REICH WEIGHS PLAN 
TO DROP SUDETENS 


Considers Returning Them to 
Czecho-Slovakia to Shed 
Heavy Economic Burden 











—————— 


New York Herald Tribune 


Sudeten Aftermath: Last October 
Chancellor Hitler pledged his word that Ger- 
many would always keep the Sudetenland he 
won from Czecho-Slovakia. Yet last week 





By AUGUR 


Wireless to Tgg_New Yorx Trues. 
LoKDon re er Hjalmar 
Schacht is repo to have said be- 


fore his dismissal from the presi- 
Reichsbank that it 


New York Times 








‘Augur,’ London political writer, reported that the Nazis were ready to 
give it back to the Czechs because Germany had been unable to find a 
market for goods produced in the highly industrialized region. 
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carefully cultivated position. The first sign 
of this came when, at Berlin’s insistence, 
Rome withdrew its support of Hungarian 
demands for the annexation of Ruthenia. 
Although everyone expects mutual ambi- 
tions to hold the Rome-Berlin axis to- 
gether for a long time to come, Ciano’s 
scheme showed that Italy is still keeping a 
cautious finger in the Balkan pie. 

Germany’s increasing domination has 
alarmed all Balkan states. The Reich has 
a stranglehold on Yugoslavia’s foreign 
trade, threatens a Nazi putsch in Hungary 
(proclamation of martial law actually re- 
lieved Magyar nerves last week), and has 
disrupted Rumanian politics with Iron 
Guard terrorism. Italy was merely taking 
advantage of this fear when the Croats in- 
advertently upset the applecart. This di- 
version was their own work. But Matchek’s 
statement showed that in case of failure 
they looked to Berlin for help—a powerful 
weapon that has also been thrust into Ger- 
many’s hands by most other Central 
European minorities. 





Sociological Notes 


In the lush suburban and farming 
county of Kent, south of London, a group 
of hearty males founded the Antediluvian, 
Ancient, and Original Order of Cave Men 
to “induce a more virile spirit into Brit- 
ain’s national life.” Women were barred 
because their “general influence” was 
“mainly responsible for modern softness 

.. Soft thinking, soft speaking, and soft 
action.” For hard thoughts, words, and 
acts the Cave Men will be awarded 
“stones” and may work up to the exalted 
position of a “Knight of the Blood Bath.” 


{| In Jerusalem the “most-married Jew in 
Palestine” was tried for bigamy. Zvi Mel- 
nik had abandoned four wives in Poland 
and in the Holy Land had found three 


more—with dowries. With one he posed as 
a night watchman, with the second as a 
daytime worker, and the third he visited 
week ends. The Palestine Court of Ap- 
peal, which administers Jewish, Moslem, 
and British law held Melnik not guilty on 
the ground that the rabbinical law does 
not forbid bigamy. Melnik is a student of 
Hebrew literature and law. 





‘Coffee Hyenas’ 


Around a Berlin shop last week gathered 
crowds of admiring Germans. In the win- 
dow were three great baskets, overflowing 
with rich, black coffee—and marked “For 
exhibition only.” 

Two months ago negotiations with Bra- 
zil for a trade treaty broke down, and 
Germany has since suffered an increasing 
coffee famine. By last week stores were 
rationing the beans. Men stood quietly 
in line and waited to buy their allotted 
quarter pound. But women—who had 
calmly accepted the rationing of butter 
and eggs—grumbled loudly against the 
new shortage, for Germans are as fond of 
coffee as are Americans. When overzealous 
Storm Troopers arrested them, officials 
were forced to order their release so that 
children could be cared for and husbands 
fed. But by the end of the week the Nazi 
press was in full cry after what it termed 
“coffee hyenas.” 





Axis Squeeze 


Japan Grabs Hainan as Spain 
Keeps British and French Busy 


On June 27, 1938, Richard Austen But- 
ler, British Foreign Under-Secretary, arose 
in the House of Commons to reassure an 
anxious Questioner: “His Majesty’s Gov- 


ernment and the French Government .. . 
have made it clear to the Japanese forces 
... that any occupation of Hainan... 
[would] give rise to undesirable compli- 
cations.” 

At 3 a.m. last Friday, Japanese warships 
with only riding lights showing anchored 
off the west coast of Hainan, a 13,000- 
square-mile island off the coast of China 
and 260 miles southwest of Hong Kong. 
By sunrise, columns of Japanese marines 
were energetically marching along the 
island’s rutted coastal roads. 

At 10:40 the Japanese trooped into 
Kiungshan, Hainan’s capital, ignoring a 
few potshots from the island’s cowed 
provincial garrison. Fifteen minutes later 
they raised the Japanese flag at Haikow, 
chief city and port. Without a single 
casualty Japan had captured China’s 
largest island possession, one of the strong- 
est strategic positions in the Far East. 

This week, in Tokyo, France’s Am- 
bassador, Arséne Henry, demanded an 
explanation of the occupation. Tatsuo 
Kawai, Foreign Office spokesman, blandly 
replied that it was a “military necessity”; 
that Chiang Kai-shek had been using the 
island as base for smuggling munitions 
into China. Then he smiled: “Our state- 
ment that Japan has no territorial aims 
in China applies also to Hainan.” And in 
Chungking Chiang Kai-shek explained the 
occupation: “A threat to American and 
British bases . . . Hawaii and the Philip- 
pines are as good as Japanese-occupied.” 


Significance---- 


Economically, Hainan is of little value. 
Two million Chinese live on the coastal 
fringe and produce hides, rice, and sugar— 
commodities of which Japan possesses am- 
ple stores. 

But strategically, Hainan might be 
made into a four-pronged offensive weap- 
on. Its most immediate importance to the 
Japanese is as a base from which air at- 
tacks can be launched at China’s two re- 
maining communications with the outside 
world, the Yiinnan-Indo-China railroad 
and the Yiinnan-Burma highway. But for 
the future it threatens Britain, France, 
and the United States: Hainan lies astride 
British communications between Hong 
Kong and Singapore, dominates French 
Indo-China’s ports, and is about 800 miles 
from Manila. 

By a 1907 treaty France and Japan had 
agreed in effect to maintain Hainan as 
neutral territory. And one month after 
last summer’s Anglo-French warning to 
Tokyo, Paris had underlined it by occupy- 
ing the Paracel Islands, 150 miles south of 
Hainan, with Annamese policemen. But 
despite France’s request for an explanation 
and Tuesday’s official representations to 
Tokyo by London, the Spanish crisis tied 
the democracies’ hands in Europe—so that 
once again a triple squeeze from the 
Rome-Berlin-Tokyo axis seemed likely to 
succeed. 











THEATER WEEK 








The ticker reads this way: Jimmy 
Durante is back in town and is quoted 
above par; the Theater Guild has nose- 
dived again; a revue called ONE For THE 
Money headed by a humorless comédi- 
enne named Hamilton offers its only 
dividend in the person of an Adeleas- 
taire dancing chick, Grace McDonald; 
a curb market item called I Must Love 
SoMEONE went pronto into critical 
bankruptcy; and heavily watered Harri- 
gan and Hart reappears on the board as 
Mrs. O’Brien ENTERTAINS. 

The ebullient Signor Durante, still ex- 
ploding firecrackers in the dictionary 
and in the process drizzling jocosity in 
the pans of all and sundry, is overlord 
of a fairly diverting show hight Stars IN 
Your Eyes. Making some amends for 
“Great Lady,” that indigestible squash, 
Producer Wiman here offers an exhibit 
that involves, in addition to the juicy 
Signor, the blues diva Ethel Merman, 
the toe diva Tamara Toumanova, the 
rhyme diva Dorothy Fields, and the 
tunewright Arthur Schwartz. It is, aside 
from a negligible book by J. P. Mc- 
Evoy, amiable pastime. Which assured- 
ly “One for the Money” is not. 

Stefan Zweig’s JeremiAn, the latest 
testimony that the Guild’s foot is sink- 
ing deeper and deeper in the grave, is a 
1916 biblical mothball setting forth the 
dismayal of the peace-loving prophet 
and vouchsafing the organization’s sub- 
scribers the theoretically engrossing 
spree of drawing a parallel with the 
world of today. An interminable and 
enervating oratorical flu, it is inter- 
preted in the main by actors who 
munch their lines as if they were matz- 
oths and is directed with a scrupulous 
regard for all the stereotypes associated 
with drama of the species, from the ham 
in the flowing white peignoir spotlighted 
against a panorama of night-sky and 
moaning his basso-profundo woes to 
the choreographic mime who rushes on- 
to the stage, leaps down a flight of steps, 
lands on one knee, and passionately 
bangs a pair of cymbals. The entire en- 
terprise, in short, is a tournament of 
whiskers, in the matter of writing, act- 
ing, and direction no less than in that 
of make-up. 

The program of “I Must Love Some- 
one” carried an authors’ note to the ef- 
fect that it was their “hopeful intention 
to capture the spirit of New York’s 


Market Graph 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


glittering and legendary years.” The 
glittering and legendary years in ques- 
tion were those when “Florodora” and 
its famous sextette were the talk of the 
town, when Canfield’s gambling house 
was in its prime, and when Broadway 
Cinderellas had to go around shoeless 
lest they catch bad colds from slippers 
drenched with champagne. Inasmuch as 
one of the authors, Mr. Kirkland, was 
about 4 years old in those days and as 
the other, Miss Leyla Georgie, née 
Gyorgy, was perhaps something less 
than that and in all probability had not 
yet, to boot, come to America, it is 
hardly surprising that their play was 
the droll botch it was. The authors, it 
appears, had somehow got the “Floro- 
dora” period mixed up with the Mae 
West “Sex” and “The Virgin Man” 
period, and the result was as nostalgical- 
ly glittering and legendary as an old 
garbage cart. 

Miss Georgie’s record, save for a per- 
formance of the French hussy role in 
“What Price Glory?”, is unknown to 
me. Her share in the garlic I am ac- 
cordingly unable to guess. But recalling 
Mr. Kirkland’s hand in such select 
dishes as “Frankie and Johnnie” (raided 
by the police) and “Tortilla Flat” 
(raided by the critics) and relevantly 
mindful of his predilection for smut, one 
is moved to attribute a large share of 
the responsibility for the empyreuma to 
him. It is a strange mind, indeed, that 
would hopefully essay to capture the 
gala spirit of a glittering and legendary 
past in terms of belches out of a win- 
dow, promiscuous female sex-peddlers, 
syphilis, blackmailers, diseased old men, 
greasy libertines, and foul backstage 
language. 

Harry Madden’s “Mrs. O’Brien En- 
tertains” is an omelet not only of Har- 
rigan and Hart but of “Krausmeyer’s 
Alley,” “Abie’s Irish Rose,” and a dozen 
other such old-hat dialect operas in 
which the Pats and Mikes come finally 
to an affectionate understanding with 
non-Erins, usually Germans or Jews. 
This particular omelet carefully gets rid 
of what entertainment values the vener- 
able hokum occasionally possesses (for 
theatrical lollipop suckers) and _ re- 


solves itself into a couple of hours of 
begorra and bejazus lassitude. The cus- 
tomarily shrewd George Abbott was 
napping when he picked this one. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


‘Mikado’ in Technicolor 
Brings Gilbert and Sullivan to 
Screen First Time 





Almost since the advent of the sound 
track, movie producers have dickered for 
the screen rights of the W. S. Gilbert- 
Sir Arthur Sullivan operettas. But while 
sensitive Englishmen were perishing the 
thought of the Savoy classics in Holly- 
wood’s Croesus clutch, representatives of 
the D’Oyly Carte estate—which controls 
the Gilbert and Sullivan world rights out- 
side of the United States—were holding 
out for a Hollywood reimbursement. As a 
result, although Universal will release THE 
Mixapo in this country, the first Gilbert 
and Sullivan operetta to face the camera 
was screened in the land of its birth. 

In adapting the musical satire, Geoffrey 
Toye, producer, and Victor Schertzinger, 
director imported from Hollywood, were 
faced with the task of preserving a vener- 
ated and inflexible stage tradition while 
gearing it to the tempo of acceptable 
screen material. They have overcome the 
difficulty with good taste and expert 
showmanship. The fantastic adventures of 
Nanki-Poo, the Japanese prince who dis- 
guised himself as a wandering minstrel to 
woo Yum-Yum, the fan-flicking fiancée 
of Titipu’s Lord High Executioner, have 
lost none of their Gilbertian spirit in com- 
ing to the screen. 

Toye, musical conductor and former 








GOLDEN GATE INTERNATIONAL 


EXPOSITION ON TREASURE ISLAND NOW 


Never did you dream a thing could be so beautiful 


Straight out of San Francisco’s purple hills 
you ride, on the bridge above the Bay. 

Above the great gray shapes of battleships, 
and white and orange ferry boats—until, sud- 
denly, you turn on to an island...then down 
‘nrough the night to the sea at its side. 

There, across a brilliant causeway, lies an- 
other island, lovelier than you have ever seen! 

Tall, waving palm trees line the shore—be- 

re eight great exhibit palaces, soft-lighted 

ldand blueand rose. And through thesculp- 

red courts between, and round about a hun- 
dred other gay, fantastic buildings lies a living 
Versian carpet made of flowers. 

Never did you dream a thing could be so 
beautiful. But never was one made this way. 

All the nations on the whole Pacific rim 


sent rare, exotic plants and trees and flowers, 
and built villages and palaces and sent their 
people. A score of European countries lent 
their aid. And the government of the United 
States sent its giant dredges to build Treasure 
Island in the Bay. 

So it is that San Francisco offers you a thou- 
sand brand new thrills to add to the life of its 
famous hills; to mix with nights in glittering 
hotels and celebrated restaurants and days fill- 
ed with the merry bells of cable cars—ringing 
in storied streets. 

Send the coupon at the right for the new, 
free, illustrated book, San Francisco 1939. 

Detailed itineraries show how you can in- 
clude the giant-Redwood Empire, Yosemite 
National Park,the Gold Country, Lake Tahoe, 


FIND OUT TODAY HOW EASILY YOU CAN COME 


Spanish Monterey, Del Monte ...in your San 
Francisco World’s Fair trip. 

Your nearest railroad, airline or travel agent 
will gladly explain the various low roundtrip 
fares now in effect. Or find out from your auto 
club how quickly you can get here over fast, 
safe, all-year highways. 


% CALIFORNIANS INC. 
Dept. 602, 703 Market Street, San Francisco. 


Please send your new, free, 1939 book at once, 
, eee 
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There are certain phrases and slogans which ex- 
press a thought or truth so aptly, say so much in 
so few unforgettable words, that they endure as 
part of the common language. They add friendly 
warmth to everyday speech, bring forth an af- 
fectionate smile when they are spoken. Like 
well-loved tunes, they play upon the heart 


strings. A nationally known radio dramatist tells 
you here howa fewof these classic lines started. 


**Tomorrow the Ghost Walks”’ 


In other words, ‘“Tomorrow is pay day.”’ 
Tradition traces this popular saying to London 
and the days when Shakespeare managed his 





own company of players. Shakespeare played 
the Ghost in «*Hamlet”’; he also acted as pay- 
master. The actors, with British humor, con- 
nected ghost and wages. 


**A Man’s House Is His Castle’’ 


This statement was made famous, over three 
centuries ago, by Sir Edward Coke, Chief Jus- 
tice of England. Sir Edward was sometimes 





cranky, cruel, crude; but he was a! 
liberty. If a man’s house is indeed 
day, it is in no small measure due t 


labors of Sir Edward Coke. 


“A Philadelphia Law,. 
The high reputation of Philadel, 


in solving complicated problems , 
1735 when Andrew Hamilton of ! 
in an exciting and dramatic trial, 
defended John Peter Zenger, Al 
paper publisher, against charges 
libel. Thus freedom of the press wa 
with a phrase now used the world 


**In a Pinch’’ 
In the California Gold Rush day 


was often used for money. A min 
drink would hold out his pouch, 
tender would take a pinch of d\ 
thumb and finger. Some bartender 
up a lot of dust at one time; and 
discussing finances, we sometimes 
much can you raise i” a pinch?” 
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rHAT Famous Flavor MADE SCHLITZ L he 


that made Milwauke 


The Beer that made Milwaukee fa- 
mous is neither sweet nor bitter. One 
reason for the world-wide popularity 
of Schlitz is that it achieves the full 
tang and rich goodness of true beer— 
without the bitterness of the hops or the 
sweetness of the malt. Supreme among 


its virtues is its fresh, clean after-taste. 
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saying that 


“The Queen Has No Legs”’ 


Don’t be alarmed. She was a Spanish queen 
ho lived three hundred years ago, and there 
as really 1 thing the matter with her. The 
hrase, a sort of high-light in the history of 
nobbery, Ws uttered by a court official when 


meone daved to offer Her Majesty a gift of 
ik hose. «7 he Queen of Spain has no legs,”” 
2 bellowe.; and threw the stockings in the 
onor’s fac 

pg 





P, S.— One historian tries to explain, by 
1¢ lady stood *‘onm ceremony.” 


“Nothing Succeeds Like Success”? 


These words were uttered by doctors who 
witnessed the first public use of sulphuric ether 
in a surgical operation, at the Massachusetts 
General Hospital, Boston, October 16, 1846. 
Doubts had been expressed as to whether the 
patient would be rendered insensible to pain. 
The first public demonstration dispelled these 
doubts, and the success of ether anesthesia was 
assured. 


**On With the Dance’”’ 


This command made its debut in high society 
when, in 1816, the romantic Lord Byron put 
it into his poetic work, **Childe Harold,’’ 
where it appears as **On with the dance, let 
joy be unconfined; No sleep till morn, when 
Youth and Pleasure meet to chase the glowing 
hours with flying feet.’’ 


** Horse of Another Color” 


This phrase originated more than a century 
ago. Admiral Nagle admired a cream-colored 
horse in the stables of George IV. Next day 
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aay That famous flavor of 
Schlitz comes to you in- 
tact in every bottle. Here’s 


why: The air that sustains life 


SM can destroy the flavor of the 

— 4 beer if sealed in the bottle. SO—WE 
ie TAKE THE AIR OUT OF THE 
BOTTLE AN INSTANT BE- 
FORE WE PUT THE BEER IN. 


An amazing new method that assures 
__»~ you brewery-fresh goodness a/ways. Schlitz pioneers again! 








the King delighted Nagle by giving him a horse 
which had been painted the fashionable color. 
It promptly turned black when ridden in the 
rain. ‘*It’s a horse of another color,’’ laughed 
the court. The King followed his joke a few 
days later by sending the Admiral a cream- 
colored horse of great value. 


“Let George Do It’’ 


In other words, ‘*Push the job off on someone 
else.”” The original George lived four hundred 
years ago. He was an easy-going French poli- 
tician whose friends were always getting him 
to do things for them. Their way of passing 
the buck was to say,**Let George do it.”’ 


Turn the Tables’’ 


In the days of Cicero, two thousand years ago, 
men of fashion spent huge sums of money on 
tables. Cicero’s own table cost about five hun- 
dred dollars; one rich man had a table worth 
its weight in gold. When such men scolded 
their wives for extravagance, the good ladies would 





say, **Well, what about your tables?” To this 
day, when we use a man’s own arguments against 
him, it is said that we are *‘turning the tables.’’ 


“Bring Home the Bacon’’ 


Seven hundred years ago, Robert Fitzwalter 
established an annual ceremony at Dunmow, 
England, in which husbands and wives of one 
year appeared before a magistrate. Those who 
could swear that they had not quarreled during 
that time were given a supply of bacon. The 
custom is stil] observed, and the young couples 
are annually exhorted to “bring home the bacon.” 


** The Beer That 
Made Milwaukee Famous’’ 


Known to your father and his father before him, 
this is one of the happiest slogans that ever 
grew out of a fact. Schlitz had to be good to 
make a city famous. You have only to open a 
famous brown bottle and taste that famous flavor 
to understand, 
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Newsweek is cast in a mod- 
ern mold. It is designed for 
the needs of today’s world. 
That’s why Newsweek offers a 
new editorial dimension 
News Significance. 
Newsweek presents all the 
news, then goes on to study the 
importance of the day’s hap- 
penings, digging below the sur- 
face of news events to present 
their implication for the future. 
So every reader of Newsweek 
learns not only what happened 
but why it happened .. . and 
what it’s likely to lead to. 


There’s lots more to News- 
week. There’s the Periscope. 


z Y 


with behind-the-scenes 







infor- 
mation and forecasts for the 
future; there are exciting pho- 
tographs; there are the weekly 
signed opinions of Raymond 
Moley, Burton Rascoe, George 
Jean Nathan, Ralph Robey. 
In short, there’s a full measure 
of reading-value in Newsweek 
for people interested in today’s 
world ... and alert to tomor- 
row’s. 

That’s why 330,000 better-class, 
well-to-do American families, 
people with a stake in the fu- 
ture, read Newsweek. And 
that’s why you'll like News- 
week... not only to read it but 
also to advertise in it. 
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managing director of the Royal Opera 
House, has given the film a pantomimic 
prologue, snipped the Gilbert libretto here 
and there, and jettisoned several of Sulli- 
yan’s melodies. But, with a few exceptions, 
his talented cast and chorus is recruited 
from past and present members of the 
D'Oyly Carte Opera Co. (now playing in 
New York), the world’s No. 1 exponent 
of the wit and melody that has charmed 
three generations of theater-goers. 

Kenny Baker, who took time off from 
Jack Benny’s Sunday night broadcasts 
to play Nanki-Poo, sings the Sullivan 
sore impressively. Jean Colin, from the 
English stage, screen, and radio, and 
Constance Willis, from grand opera, are 
excellent as Yum-Yum and Katisha. In 
roles they have portrayed innumerable 
times on the stage, John Barclay as the 
Mikado, Sydney Granville as Poo-Bah, 
and Martyn Green as Ko-Ko sing and 
down effectively in the established Savoy 
tradition. 

Photographed in subdued and pleasing 
Technicolor, and recorded by the London 
Symphony Orchestra, the screen “Mikado” 
is distinguished entertainment for the 
casual movie-goer as well as the most 


finicky of Gilbert and Sullivan addicts. 


€ Under Federal Theater auspices, an all- 
Negro, swing version of “The Mikado” 
continues to be a hit in its 21st week at 
Chicago’s Great Northern Theater. WPA 
plans to bring the show to New York are 
being protested by Michael Todd, a pro- 
ducer, who recently announced the signing 
of Bill Robinson, Negro tap dancer, to star 
in an imitative musical which Todd calls 


“Hot Mikado.” 





The Aviation Cycle 


When Hollywood breaks out with a 
film cycle, there is little chance of getting 
it under control until every studio has had 
a whack at exhausting the subject. Last 
year’s “Test Pilot” revived air exploits on 
the screen, and recent months have brought 
“Men With Wings,” “Dawn Patrol,” and 
“Wings of the Navy.” Now Twentieth 
Century-Fox offers Tar Spin to the air- 
minded. 

This melodrama makes some claim to 
freshness by glorifying women flyers and 
getting off to an interesting start as a group 
of girl aviators gather at Cleveland to risk 
their lives for fame and fortune in the 
“Powder Puff” derby connected with the 
National Air Races. But the rest of the 
story by Frank Wead, who knows better 
as the author of “Ceiling Zero,” “Test Pi- 
lot,” and other successful air films, is a 
confused perfunctory mechanism for get- 
ting planes and blond pilots into the air. 

With the exception of Nancy Kelly and 
Edward Norris as a doomed flying couple, 
4 cast that includes Alice Faye, Constance 
Bennett, Joan Davis, Charles Farrell, and 
Kane Richmond isn’t required to do much 


acting. Under Roy Del Ruth’s direction, 
“Tail Spin” manages to provide a generous 
quota of dramatic flying sequences; even 
so, it makes one wonder what further air 
thrills Hollywood will be able to pull out 
of its magic hat before an overworked cy- 
cle runs its course. 





Alfredo Valente 


Resigned: ‘President’ Cohan 


Theatrical Swaps 


Star changes in the theater: (1) Taylor 
Holmes for George M. Cohan as President 
Roosevelt in Sam H. Harris’ touring “I'd 
Rather Be Right.” Cohan quits the show 
this week in Providence, R. I. (2) Jessie 
Royce Landis for Gertrude Lawrence in 
the leading role of “Susan and God,” also 
on tour. Miss Lawrence begins rehearsals 
in John Golden’s “Skylark.” (3) Eddie 
Garr, vaudevillian, for James Barton as 
Jeeter Lester in the hardy perennial “To- 
bacco Road.” Now in its sixth year, the 
play has had two other Broadway Jeeters: 
Henry Hull and James Bell. 


M-G-M and the Radio 


When Darryl F. Zanuck took Tyrone 
Power off the air (Newsweek, Feb. 13) 
theater owners and exhibitor organizations 
throughout the country credited the Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox producer with a cou- 
rageous step toward eliminating the 
“unfair competition” they said was ruining 
their Sunday night business. Last week, 
following Zanuck’s lead, Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer announced that on Mar. 30 the 
studio would discontinue participation in 
NBC’s “Good News” program. 

Explaining the action that will with- 
draw Frank Morgan, Fanny Brice, Robert 
Young, and the rest of the studio acting 
talent that has been available to the Max- 
well House Coffee Thursday night broad- 
casts, William F. Rodgers, M-G-M’s 
general sales manager, stated: “Since our 





business is with exhibitors, M-G-M in fair- 
ness to them is taking this step to dis- 
courage radio participation by its stars.” 

While rival producers have given no sign 
of similar action at the moment, they are 
generally agreed that the Sunday radio, at 
least, with almost a score of major stars 
broadcasting, has got out of hand. As a re- 
sult, some Hollywood observers are con- 
vinced that in the next six months the 
screen’s most important players will be 
weaned from the microphone. 





Abbott’s Record 


Two seasons ago George Abbott gave 
Broadway an impressive demonstration of 
his all-round ability in the theater world 
(Newsweek, May 29, 1937). At that time 
three of New York’s smash hits bore the 
Abbott imprint. The ex-actor was both 
producer and director of “Boy Meets Girl” 
and “Room Service”; co-author and direc- 
tor of “Three Men on a Horse.” Last week, 
with the presentation of “Mrs. O’Brien 
Entertains,” the silver-haired showman 
made new theatrical history. Three of 
Broadway’s current successes—“What a 
Life,” “The Boys From Syracuse,” and 
“The Primrose Path”—are Abbott pro- 
duced and directed. Even if “Mrs. O’Brien 
Entertains” is fated to entertain no more 
than briefly at the Lyceum Theater be- 
cause of cool critical reception -(see The- 
ater Week) Abbott nevertheless sets a 
record in Broadway annals by having four 
concurrent shows. 





SCREEN OPENINGS 


Boy Staves (RKO-Radio) : Once again 
the studio that produced “A Man to Re- 
member” offers a low-budget film that 
profits by its lack of starring names. There 
are awkward sequences in Albert Bein’s 
story about a gang of footloose adolescents 
who are delivered into virtual peonage in 
a Southern turpentine camp. But P. J. 
Wolfson directs this grim, disturbing drama 
—his first—with a courageous avoidance of 
punch-pulling. Anne Shirley, James Mc- 
Callion, Roger Daniel, Alan Baxter. 


One Tuirp or A Nation (Paramount) : 
Independently produced by Harold Orlob 
at Paramount’s Long Island studio, this is 
a love-lightened adaptation of Arthur 
Arent’s Federal Theater “living newspa- 
per” of the same name. Both script and di- 
rection are uninspired, but a competent 
cast gives the film sincerity and occasional 
effectiveness in its plea for slum clearance. 
Sylvia Sidney, Leif Erikson, Myron Mc- 
Cormick, Hiram Sherman, Sidney Lumet. 


St. Louis Bives (Paramount): These 
lackadaisical adventures of a Broadway 
actress on a Mississippi showboat manage 
to include an inevitable sarong for Dorothy 
Lamour and a wide variety of musical in- 
terludes—many of them diverting. 
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The Fisherman’s Ring Awaits a New Pontiff; 


Pius XI Mourned as the ‘Pope of Conciliation’ 


Pope Pius XI reigned seventeen years 
and four days—and no pontificate of 
modern times had been more troublous, 
with the Roman church battling for very 
existence in Russia, in Mexico, in Italy, 
in Germany. Facing eternal rest from the 
crushing burdens of his office, the Pontiff 
nevertheless fought death every inch last 
week. Feebly, scarcely audibly, Pius spoke 
his last words: “We still have so many 
things to do.” 

For more than three years, the anxious 
faithful had watched the Pontiff’s physical 
decline. In 1936-37, he lay abed more than 
70 days, crippled by hardening of: the 
arteries, gangrenous legs, and asthma of 
the heart. At first he rejected, almost re- 
sented, his physicians’ advice. “The Pope 
cannot be ill,” he protested. But soon he 
capitulated to his own frailty. 

After a near-fatal heart attack last No- 
vember, he never walked more than a few 
steps at a time. And on Feb. 6, the anni- 
versary of his election to the Chair of St. 
Peter, he suffered a slight attack of cardiac 
asthma. 

Later the Pontiff contracted mild in- 
fluenza. His heart wavered. Finally his 
physician, Dr. Filippo Rocchi, detected 
signs of a bladder ailment and injected 
heart stimulants. But the case was hope- 
less. A prelate administered Extreme 
Unction, the sacrament of the dying. At 
5:31 on the morning of Feb. 10, the 261st 
Pope of Rome, spiritual ruler of 325,000,000 
souls, died at the age of 81. 

Eugenio Cardinal Pacelli, Camerlengo 
(Chamberlain) of the church, approached 
the deathbed, then turned to the grieving 
prelates and said: “The Pope is truly 
dead.” And from the lifeless hand, the 
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Camerlengo took the Fisherman’s Ring of 
St. Peter, seal of the papacy; it would be 
broken and a new one made for the next 
Pontiff. Then, while the world mourned 
the passing of the “Pope of Conciliation,” 
preparations were made for funeral cere- 
monies lasting nine days. 

Next day the body of the “Pope of Con- 
ciliation” lay in state in the Sistine Chapel 
beneath Michelangelo’s magnificent fresco 
“The Last Judgment,” and there received 
last homage of the Vatican household and 
Italian officialdom. Then Pius’ shrunken 
figure was removed to a side chapel of St. 
Peter’s. Within 24 hours 500,000 citizens 
had moved past the high catafalque. On 
Tuesday the Pope was placed in a triple 
coffiin—cedar, lead, and elmwood—and 
borne to the Basilica’s crypt for burial in 
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...a young scholar at 22... 


the vault he had chosen for himself, near 
those of Pius X and Benedict XV. The 


nine-day requiem ceremonies continued. 


Raptim Transit 

At 61, Mgr. Achille Ratti was a librarian. 
Son of a middle-class silk miller, he had 
spent half his life in the Ambrosian 
Library of Milan and in the Vatican 
Library. It seemed certain he would die 
a librarian. When it was suggested that 
he be put in the church diplomatic corps, 
Cardinal Gasparri, Papal Secretary of 
State, scoffed: “Ha, no, he won’t do. A 
library mouse! A bookworm!” 

Pope Benedict XV thought differently. 
In 1918 the Pontiff named Monsignor 
Ratti Apostolic Visitor to Poland for the 
ticklish work of reorganizing dioceses in 
the reborn Polish nation. The reward for 
his work there came in 1921—appointment 
as Cardinal and Archbishop of his native 
Milan diocese. As the motto [for his archie- 
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piscopal coat-of-arms, Cardinal Ratti chose 
Raptim Transit—“He Passes Quickly.” 

The phrase was portentous. Just eight 
months later, Cardinal Ratti bouzht 4 
round-trip ticket to Rome. He was to join 
in electing Benedict’s successor. He never 
used the return ticket, for at that Conclave 
Achille Ratti was chosen Pope. 


Work wit 

Pius gave the Vatican a new deal. He 
saw no reason for shunning typewriters, Joh 
fountain pens, automobiles (he owned five, 
including an American model) , 
(the Vatican station was donated by Bo 
Guglielmo Marconi, inventor of wireless). 
He shaved himself with an American 193 
safety razor. His solid-gold telephone was his 
No. 101 in the Vatican directory, but it 






or radio X 


had no bell to ring incoming calls: no one . 
may address a Pope before the Pope speaks aa 

He was brusque, reserved—until his pe 
illness of 1936. Thereafter Pius was mel- dis 
lowed, less the stern taskmaster, more the Ph 
gentle old man. But young or old he was Its 
a hard worker. He was physically trained Ny 
for it; as a young priest he had been a i 
tireless mountain climber. the 

Pius XI decreed 30 canonizations and , 
42 beatifications, more than any other es 
Pontiff. He issued 30 encyclicals, demand- “ 
ing a better-educated clergy, denouncing ” 
trial marriage, divorce, and birth control. loc 
His “Quadragesimo Anno”* is the chartet (| 
of Catholic labor principles. ul 


When Achille Ratti was born—May 31, pa 
1857—in the North Italian town of Desio, pe 
the papacy ruled 16,000 square miles ms 





around Rome. Within thirteen years the it 
Gi 
*Issued on the 40th anniversary of Leo XIII's dr 


“Rerum Novarum.” The two encyclicals con- 
stitute the church’s modern social doctrine. 
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Papal States had vanished, incorporated 
into united Italy. Thereafter, refusing to 
recognize the loss of temporal power, Popes 
became voluntary “prisoners of the Vati- 
can” and for 60 years refused to set foot 
outside the grounds. Solution of this 
Roman Question in 1929' was Pius’ first 
great triumph. The Lateran pacts gave 
the papacy absolute sovereignty over the 
Vatican’s 160 acres and another 135 acres 
at the papal summer residence, Castel 
Gandolfo. The siege had ended. 

But church-state quarrels darkened Pius’ 
declining years. He fought collectivism and 
anti-clericalism in Russia, Spain, and 
Mexico. The rise of Nazism and Fascism 
brought new challenges, particularly con- 
cerning the training of Catholic youth. 
Against all encroachments Pius _ stood 
adamant; yet the totalitarian tide grew 
stronger. When he died, Nazis were alleged- 
ly planning to confiscate billions of dollars’ 
worth of church property in Greater 
Germany, and it was evident a showdown 
must eventually come. 


Extra Omnes 

Such is the legacy of Pius’ successor. 
Upon the new Pope’s attitude toward the 
dictators, and upon their attitude toward 
him, will depend the church’s future in 
Europe. The responsibility for choosing 
wisely rests with the Sacred College of 
Cardinals, assembled in solemn Conclave. 

By canon law previous Conclaves began 
within ten days of the Pope’s passing, and 
only once has an American Cardinal 
reached Rome in time to vote: in 1914, 
John Cardinal Farley of New York 
happened to be in Switzerland when Pius 
X died. Twice Cardinal O’Connell of 
Boston has raced for Rome, each time 
arriving too late for the Conclave. But in 
1922 Pope Pius granted the Boston Arch- 
bishop’s request for extension of the time 
limit to eighteen days—ample to allow 
participation in this election by the Amer- 
ican Cardinals, O’Connell, Mundelein of 
Chicago, and Dougherty of Philadelphia, 
and princes of the church from other 
distant lands. This week the Chicago and 
Philadelphia Archbishops were aboard the 
Italian liner Rex, headed for Naples. 
O'Connell reached New York from Nas- 
sau, and prepared to depart for Italy on 
the Saturnia. 

By Mar. 1, the Sacred College will 
gather in the Vatican Palace to begin the 
election ritual. The Conclave originated 
in 1271, after the Cardinals had been dead- 
locked for two years in the vote for 
Clement IV’s successor. The impatient pop- 
ulace locked that College into the episcopal 
palace at Viterbo and, when the stalemate 
persisted, removed the roof and fed the 
prelates bread and water. Even so it was 
not until nine months afterward that 
Gregory X was chosen. 

Present procedure is similar but less 
drastic. The first ceremony is High Mass 
and communion in the Pauline Chapel. 


Then the Cardinals, clad in purple robes 
and white surplices, enter the Conclave 
and their allotted “cells.” Toward evening, 
the master of ceremonies shouts “Extra 
omnes! [All out!]” Everyone except the 
Cardinals, their secretaries, valets, and 
clerks—altogether about 300 persons— 
must leave the palace. Windows are sealed 
on the inside with lead. For emergency 
messages, the Cardinal Camerlengo in- 
stalls a revolving drum in one portal, then 
locks all gates from the inside. The Master 
of the Conclave—traditionally one of the 
Princes Chigi—bolts the gates on the out- 
side. No one enters or leaves until a Pope 
is “made.” 

Every man within is sworn to perpetual 
secrecy (a regulation imposed by Pius X 
after Cardinal Mathieu of France had 
published intimate details of the 1903 elec- 














Universal Newsreel from Soibelman 


Pius in life, blessing a multitude massed in St. Peter’s Square 


tion). Following the tradition established 
at Viterbo, both food (cooked by nuns) 
and furniture verge on the ascetic. 


Paper and Smoke 

On the second morning balloting begins. 
The Cardinals seat themselves under 
baldachins (canopies) lining the walls of 
the Sistine Chapel. On individual ballots 
each names his candidate and signs with 
his own name and identifying symbol. He 
then goes to the altar and deposits his bal- 
lot in a chalice. Thus the prelates are 
polled four times daily. 

When all have voted, a clerk dumps the 
ballots into another chalice, counts them, 
passes them to a second clerk, who passes 
them to a third, who reads the votes aloud. 

If a two-thirds majority for any candi- 
date is lacking, the presiding Cardinal 
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Pius in death will rest in the Vatican grottoes with his predecessors 
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Dean takes the ballots to an incongruous- 
looking cast-iron coal stove and puts them 
inside with a bunch of straw. Carried 
through the roof via a crude stovepipe, the 
resulting black smoke informs the multi- 
tude waiting in St. Peter’s Square that 
voting will continue. When a majority has 
been achieved, the Dean examines the 
signatures to make certain the Cardinal 
chosen has not illegally voted for himself. 
Then he burns the papers without straw, 
and the smoke—white, this time—broad- 
casts the fact of election. 

The moment a candidate attains the 
majority, the Dean steps before him: 
“Dost thou accept?” If the nominee does 
not, voting goes on (as it did when 
Cardinal Laurenti humbly refused in 1922) . 
If he murmurs “Accepto,” all Cardinals ex- 
cept he immediately lower their balda- 
chins in token that he is their superior. 
The Dean asks: “How dost thou wish to 
be called?” Because Jesus gave Simon 
the pontifical name Peter, the new Pope 
chooses a name other than his own. 

The Pope now retires to the sacristy, 
where sets of white papal robes in three 
sizes have been prepared. When he returns, 
the Cardinals kiss his foot and hand in 
homage, then receive his kiss of peace. 
The Cardinal Camerlengo encircles his 
finger with the new Fisherman’s Ring. 
Finally another member of the College 
steps to the outer loggia of St. Peter’s and 
shouts to the crowd below “Habemus 
Pontificem! (We have a Pontiff!)” The 
Holy Father then appears and pronounces 
his first blessing “to the city and to the 
world.” 


Significance 


Under canon law, any adult Catholic 
male may be elected Pius’ successor. But 
since 1378 the Pope has always been a 
Cardinal; since 1532, always an Italian. 
Choice of a non-Italian now is doubly un- 
likely, for a “foreigner” in the Vatican 
would provoke Mussolini. 

Of the 35 Italians, eleven are over 70, 
hence regarded as too old. sixteen others 
are members of the Curia—those who 
work in Rome as administrators, diplo- 
mats, and papal advisers. Lest these be 
encouraged to “stack” the College and 
form a self-perpetuating inner circle, the 
27 non-Italians probably would reject any 
of them in favor of an “evangelical” 
candidate, religious-minded rather than 
political. A papal Secretary of State has 
never been elected—and that, on the 
grounds of precedent, at least—eliminated 
the best-known Cardinal of all, Eugenio 
Pacelli. 

Eight Italian Archbishops remain. In 
view of the usual objection that members 
of religious orders have divided loyalties, 
the chances of three are slim—Cardinal 
Schuster of Milan, a Benedictine; Cardinal 
Boetto of Genoa, a Jesuit; and Cardinal 
Piazza of Venice, Carmelite and personal 
friend of Mussolini. 

















Wide World 
Cardinal Pacelli, the Camerlengo, 
who will direct the papal election 


Thus the apparent eligibles are five— 
Cardinals Ascalesi of Naples, Nasalli- 
Rocca of Bologna, Fossati of Turin, 
Lavitrano of Palermo, and Elia Dalla 
Costa, 66, Archbishop of Florence, a Prince 
of the Church since 1933. Of these, Dalla 
Costa appeared this week to have the 
lead. Saintly, charitable, and popular, so 
far noncommittal on totalitarianism, he 
would be acceptable to Mussolini and 
probably would win the non-Italian Cardi- 
nals’ backing. But Romans accustomed 
to such speculation have a saying roughly 
translated as: “He who enters the Con- 
clave a Pope, emerges a Cardinal.” 


$420 Per Prayer 


When the United States Senate com- 
pletes its daily agenda, it votes to “ad- 
journ,” thus ending a “legislative day.” 
But frequently the members settle down 
to mull over one bill for weeks on end. 
When evening rolls around during such 
gabfests, they decide to “recess,” meaning 
that the calendar day will change but the 
legislative day will not. In the more pop- 
ulous House, which would be bedlam with- 
out strict time limitations on debate, such 
an anomaly occurs rarely. 

This situation has inspired a perennial, 
good-natured Capitol joke. Its subject is 
the Rev. ZeBarney T. Phillips, rector of 
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Epiphany Episcopal Church, Washington 
and Senate chaplain since 1927. The Senate 
pays him $1,680 a year to open each legis. 
lative day with a prayer. But last year 
for example, the Senate had only four legis. 
lative days, and Dr. Phillips earned $49) 
per prayer. His colleague in the House, the 
Rev. James Montgomery, prayed 115 times 
and thus was paid only $14.61 per supplica. 
tion. 

Last week, the Senate adopted a reso. 
lution: “Resolved, that the Chaplain shall 
open each calendar day’s session of the 
Senate with a prayer.” Dr. Phillips ap- 
proved: “I think it is a fine thing.” 
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‘Spiritual Illiterates’ 


Some 20,000,000 of American youth are 
churchless, “spiritually illiterate,” ignorant 
of the Christian faith. To convert these 
millions is the self-appointed task of the 
International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion, cooperative agency of 41 Protestant 
denominations. Last week, at the council's 
seventeenth annual convention in Chicago, 
General Secretary Roy G. Ross warned the 
1,000 delegates that the problem was na- 
tional as well as religious: “With world 
conditions what they are, the democracies 
had better see that their children are 
taught the fundamentals of Christian 
brotherhood.” 

The best-received suggestions for reach- 
the uneducated and improving the instrue- 
tion of the 15,000,000 youngsters now in 
church schools came from Dr. John Wesley 
Elliott, Philadelphia Baptist. He proposed 
(1) production of movies with moral 
themes and (2) the requirement that chil- 
dren in public schools recite or listen to the 
Lord’s Prayer every day. 
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Prize Fights: Criticism 
Entangles Awards at Chicago 
and Kansas City Shows 


The chief plum in the Chicago Art In- 
stitute’s annual Artists of Chicago and Vi- 
cinity Exhibition is the $500 Frank G. Lo- 
gan prize and medal, gift of a grain mer- 
chant (who died in 1937) and his wife. 
The Logans have given the Art Institute 
more than $250,000, but Mrs. Logan hasn't 
always approved the museum’s use of her 
funds. In January 1936 she created a furor 
by condemning a jury composed of Waldo 
Pierce, Henry Varnum Poor, and Lloyd 
Goodrich for giving the Logan award to 
a “radical” canvas, and two months later 
she organized a Sanity in Art society “to 
censure modern art” and “the modernistic, 
moronic grotesqueries that masquerade as 
art.” 

Last week, the brickbats of criticism 
were flying in the opposite direction when 
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Versatile: La Meri as a Javanese, a Mexican, a dancing doll, and as an Asturian peasant 








officials of the Art Institute announced 
that Maeble Perry Edwards, 36-year-old 
matron of suburban Evanston, had won 
this year’s Logan award in the 43rd Chi- 
cago and Vicinity show. The Idaho-born 
prizewinner studied sculpture under Al- 
bin Polasek, institute instructor and one 
of two members of the sculpture jury— 
which gave her the prize for a bust of 
L. L. Valentine. Valentine, like Mrs, Lo- 
gan, is a governing member of the insti- 
tute. And though work by 189 exhibitors 
filled nine galleries in the museum’s east 
wing, the other prizes stayed in the insti- 
tute family: three went to members of the 
staff; the other six were borne off by pu- 
pils or graduates of the institute. 

This prompted C. J. Bulliet, Chicago 
Daily News art critic, to snarl: “The show 
reaches about the lowest ebb of any Chi- 
cago and Vicinity Art exhibit. The exhib- 
its are mostly amateur, the work of un- 
knowns who have reached no sort of ma- 
turity. It in no way reflects what is going 
on in Chicago. The prizewinners are me- 
diocre.” 

But Mrs. Logan was vastly pleased: “I 
consider the Logan prizewinner exception- 
ally fine.” 


* Artistic fires burn as brightly in Kan- 
sas City, Mo., as in Chicago. Five years 
ago, the pot of controversy well-nigh boiled 
over when the jury of the annual Mid- 
western Artists Exhibition at the Kansas 
City Art Institute decided to set a limit 
of eighteen on the paintings shown. Rossi- 
ter Howard, director of the institute, saved 
his jury by taking a voluntary dive into 
hot water; he offered to defend their ac- 
tion publicly in a “Fight-with-the-jury” 
night. So successful was the evening con- 
troversy that it became an annual affair. 
Last week’s Midwestern Artists Exhi- 
bition battle raged around the first-prize 
“Pivonka’s Kitchen,” by L. W. Bentley of 
Two Rivers, Wis., and “Portrait,” by 19- 
a Robert Graham, which took sec- 
ond, 


Gallery-goers relished the chance to 


speak up on art, and they spoke up plenty 
—as one woman who attacked the jury’s 
“great injustices” put it, “it sure makes 
me feel good to be able to express my 
opinions and have them heard by someone” 
—but Howard stuck by his jury and 
started growing an extra layer of epidermis 
against the fight certain to develop at the 
next show. 





International Dancer 


In 1927, a slim, blue-eyed American 
girl with dark hair was pleasing Mexican 
audiences with her accurate performances 
of their native dances. But her name— 
Russell Meriwether Hughes—was too 
much for their tongues. She dropped Rus- 
sell as a first name because people thought 
she was a man; Meriwether was too long. 
So she shortened her name to Meri 
Hughes. The Mexicans soon pared that 
down simply to La Meri, and—because it 





Wide World 
Maeble Perry Edwards with, her 
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is easy to pronounce in any language— 
Russell Hughes has been La Meri since. 

La Meri has needed a name that audi- 
ences the world over could pronounce, be- 
cause since those days in Mexico City, 
when her repertory was based on the na- 
tive dances of Spain and Mexico, she has 
broadened her field until now it includes 
dances from almost every country of the 
world. 

These dances she always performs alone 
—in native garb—to the strains of native 
music. Though many of the movements 
come from remote regions, they are un- 
mistakably authentic—La Meri never 
adds a dance to her repertory until na- 
tive onlookers have given it their ap- 
proval. 

Following years of success in Europe, 
South America, and the East, La Meri 
gave New York its first glimpse of her 
exotic pageantry last year. This week— 
for the first time in her unusual career— 
she opens a transcontinental tour of her 
native country. As usual, her entourage 
will be simple: merely her husband and 
manager, Guido Carreras. Carreras serves 
as both electrician and player of the sound 
equipment which supplies the native mu- 
sic recorded in the land of its origin. All 
else La Meri takes with her is a ward- 
robe of native costumes. In her head she 
carries 100 dances from more than 30 
countries. 
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A Pauper’s Treasures 

When he was 4 William Blake claimed 
he saw God put His head through the win- 
dow. The infant’s father, a London hosier, 
beat the future poet, artist, and mystic to 
restore him to his senses. That was the first 
of many beatings life handed Blake be- 
cause of his visions. 

An artist at 10, a poet at 12, an en- 
graver’s apprentice at 14, Blake at 23 was 
an anarchist who was soon to style himself 
a “son of the French Revolution” and who 
risked his neck by helping an angry Lon- 











don mob storm Newgate Prison in the 
Gordon Riots of 1780. Three years later 
critics and public alike ignored his first 
book (Poetical Sketches) so enthusiastical- 
ly that no publisher would risk bringing 
out more of his poetry. 

Bla‘e’s dead youngest brother then ap- 
peared to him in a vision and directed him 
to write his poems and accompanying il- 
lustrations backward on a plate with an 
inky varnish impervious to acid. The acid 
ate away parts of the plate not drawn or 
wr.tten on, and the poet colored the fan- 
tastic, deliberately contorted engravings 
himself. But these handmade, limited edi- 
tions were so expensive—costing from $15 
to $50 in his own time—that he found few 
purchasers. 

From the cradle to the grave (1757- 
1827) Blake lived in poverty, eking out a 
meager existence by engraving plates for 
some 66 books more popular than his own. 
Ignored and neglected by his contempo- 
raries, he had a pauper’s funeral: his bones 
were tossed to rest, unmarked, in a pot- 
ter’s field. 

Last week the Philadelphia Museum of 
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Philadelphia Museum of Art 


Blake’s ‘The Great Red Dragon and the Woman Clothed With the Sun’ 


Art opened its new 90-foot Prints Gallery 
with the most comprehensive show of 
Blake’s work ever held anywhere. The 2,500 
items — books, engravings, water colors, 
drawings, and paintings — have all been 
drawn from American collections. The 
mammoth exhibit represents six months’ 
work by Lessing Rosenwald, museum trus- 
tee and former chairman of the board of 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., and Dr. A. S. W. 
Rosenbach, rare bookseller. The estimated 
value of the pauper’s treasures is “upwards 
of $1,000,000.” 





SCIENCE 





Rise of Plastic Surgery: 
Need for the Ancient Art Grows 
With Wars, Auto Injuries 


Although generally regarded as some- 
thing new, plastic surgery is actually an- 
cient. Timeworn papyruses tell of body 
menders who used skin grafts to remodel 
war-shattered faces, noses, jaws, and ears 


eee 


more than 3,400 years ago in Egypt, fy 
centuries afterward, plastic surgery pro. 
gressed, usually booming after a new wy, 
had provided plenty of patients. The Wor; 
War brought the greatest modern Upsurge 
in the art of reconstructing human bodies: 
army doctors learned all sorts of tricks jp 
making steel jaws and in replacing sha. 
tered bone with ivory, celluloid, and othe, 
materials. 

At present, practice is larger than ever 
Wars in China and Spain have supplied 
thousands of new patients, while the ap. 
nual toll of nearly 1,000,000 injuries from 
automobile accidents in the United States 
alone indicates that the need for plastic 
surgery will continue to increase. Last week 
The American Journal of Surgery recog. 
nized the importance of the growing fiel; 
and devoted its entire February issue to 
symposium on reconstructive and plastic 
surgery. Among the 457-page volume’s 
most interesting articles: 

Rolled Skin. To “take” well, skin grafts 
should be nourished by a constant supply 
of blood. During the World War Sir Har- 
old Gillies, London plastic surgeon, accom- 
plished this by cutting a flap of skin from 
an uninjured part of the body, leaving it 
partly attached, and rolling the tissue in- 
to a tube, the free end of which could be 
grafted to the injury. If he wanted to trans. 
plant thigh skin to the face, however, he 
couldn't leave a patient bent double with 
a short, skin tube going from thigh to face. 
So the first step was to run a tube from 
thigh to arm. When this intermediate graft 
took, Sir Harold left the tube connected to 
the arm but released the thigh end of the 
narrow cylinder and attached it to the 
damaged part of the face. 

Sir Harold described this trick of “waltz- 
ing” a skin tube from one part of the 
body to another in the journal, but another 
article by Dr. Maxwell Maltz of New 
York reported an improvement on the 
English surgeon’s method. The usual pro- 
cedure in the tube-graft technique is to 
form the “pipe” so the skin’s surface is on 
the outside. But the rolled tissue, like pa- 
per, tends to keep its curled-up shape and 
makes scarless transplants difficult. Dr. 
Maltz found he could lessen this danger by 
rolling the tubes with the smooth skin on 
the inside, and he has used this system 
successfully on patients since 1933. 

Covering Burns. Plastic surgeons are 
usually helpless when they get a patient 
who has lost large areas of skin because of 
severe burns. But from his experience with 
nearly 500 patients, Dr. Earl C. Padgett 
of the University of Kansas School of 
Medicine announced a special machine 
which cuts grafts “of any size in one 
sheet.” Although Dr. Padgett wasn’t ready 

to describe his skin-slicing device, he told 
of one patient who in two operations had 
about 240 square inches of skin removed 
from his chest and abdomen and success 
fully transplanted to his legs. 

Leg Lengthening. In children, infantile 
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ralysis, tuberculosis of the knee, and 
other diseases, may arrest growth and so 
cause one leg to be shorter than the other. 
If the difference in length is more than 
three-quarters of an inch, a person may 
limp perceptibly. Dr. George Anopol of 
the New York Post-Graduate Medical 
School and Hospital told how he cut part 
of the tibia—the large bone below the 
inee—lengthwise in such u way that one 
segment fitted neatly into the other and 
was free to slide. Then he used an adjust- 
able brace so constructed that it was pos- 
sible to stretch the afflicted leg 1/16 inch 
every 24 hours. In one group of patients 
Dr. Anopol lengthened legs an average of 
934 inches. 


€ Plastic surgeons in the United States 
perform more than 10,000 operations a 
year. Their fees vary greatly, though in 
general they charge about $300 to $500 
for repairing face burns. Nose straighten- 
ing runs from $250 to more than $600; 
the dozen or so operations necessary for 
face lifting may cost $1,500. 

Although laymen often connect plastic 
surgery with operations for women crav- 
ing beauty, the articles in The American 
Journal of Surgery showed that such work 
is only part of the job. Most patients have 
disabling injuries which must be repaired 
for medical as well as cosmetic reasons. 
In a war-threatened world, army officials 
in the United States and other countries 
are considering special courses in plastic 
surgery so that their surgeons may be bet- 
ter equipped to treat the disabling injuries 
of the future. 





Undulant Fever Mystery 


Locked in the basement of Michigan 
State College’s bacteriology building in 
East Lansing are millions of the germs 
which cause undulant fever, a disease that 
may be fatal and keeps even its more for- 
tunate victims in bed three to five months. 
Michigan State keeps the bacteria to make 
vaccines, for it is one of the world’s un- 
dulant-fever fighting centers. Every week 
it sends out new batches of the vaccine 
—called brucellin*—to all parts of the 
United States, to Denmark, England, Mex- 
ico, or wherever the disease is raging. 

Early in January, a Michigan State 
student came down with an influenza-like 
fever. Besides soaring temperatures, he 
had pains in the joints, and whatever the 
ailment was, it didn’t seem to get any 
better. Periods of apparent recovery were 
followed by relapses. This undulation 
prompted doctors to examine the stu- 
dent’s blood. As they feared, the fluid con- 
tamed undulant-fever organisms. 








*Named for Col. David Bruce, British sur- 
- who in 1887 discovered the undulant- 
ever germ in the milk of goats on the island 
of Malta. The disease is also known as Malta 
or Mediterranean fever. 





This device shows plastic surgeon 
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Then the disease quickly spread. Last 
week health officials announced that in 
all about 50 persons in East Lansing had 
become afflicted, 27 of them students at 
the college. One student died, but chances 
are the rest of the victims will recover. 

At the outbreak of the epidemic, doctors 
immediately thought of the basement in 
the bacteriology building. It seemed im- 
probable that some of the microscopic ani- 
mals had escaped from the underground 
“zoo”; only Dr. I. F. Huddleson, discoverer 
of brucellin, and a trained assistant had 
access to the microbe storehouse, and they 
were not likely to have been careless. Com- 
plicating the situation was the fact that 
every one of the 27 students had worked 
in laboratories on the third floor of the 
building—yet even if the basement had 
been left wide open, there was no way 
germs could filter through to that floor. 

Since the students all had a type of the 
fever spread by goats, another possibility 
was that the college’s experimental herd 
was responsible for the outbreak (undulant 
fever is often transmitted to human be- 
ings via cows and goats through contam- 
inated milk or by direct contact). So doc- 
tors examined the goats—and found them 
100 per cent pure. 

Thus the epidemic was a mystery—and 
it still is. 

{Health authorities in general are ex- 
tremely interested in the Michigan out- 
break of undulant fever. A rare disease in 
the United States a decade ago, the fever 
spread from Mediterranean countries and 
other regions where it is common and is 
a major public-health problem today. It is 
estimated that 120,000 Americans had un- 
dulant fever in 1936 and, according to lat- 
est Bureau of the Census figures, 107 of 
them died. Although the government has 
spent more than $50,000,000 to combat 
the malady since 1935, it is still spreading. 


The War on Syphilis 


Four years ago, Dr. Thomas Parran, 
Surgeon General of the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service, was refused permission 
to mention syphilis over the radio. This 
was hardly surprising; most newspapers 
and magazines also had strict taboos 
against the mention of venereal disease. 
Publishers and broadcasters feared the 
storm of protest they believed would fol- 
low such frankness. , 

Shocked by this conspiracy of silence— 
which he knew was one of the biggest ob- 
stacles to successful war on venereal ail- 
ments—Dr. Parran, cooperating with the 
American Social Hygiene Association, 
started a tactful publicity campaign. With 
the Ladies’ Home Journal, The New York 
Daily News, and The St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch leading the way, Victorian taboos 
yielded to this pressure, and last year found 
most of the nation’s press volubly backing 
the syphilis fighters. Even radio’s rigid code 
stretched; 700 stations gave time to pro- 
grams calculated to bring more of the vic- 
tims into doctors’ offices for diagnosis and 
treatment. 

Now that health officials have syphilis 
out in the open, they are redoubling efforts 
to stamp it out. On National Social Hy- 
giene Day (Feb. 1)—sponsored by the 
A.S.H.A.—more than half a million per- 
sons met in 5,000 meetings throughout the 
nation to discuss what lines future anti- 
syphilis drives should take. Last week 
the association’s New York offices were 
swamped with reports from hundreds of 
these gatherings. 

One main result of Social Hygiene Day 
was increased pressure on Congress to 
raise Federal anti-venereal appropriations 
from last year’s $3,000,000 to $5,000,000. 
Though economy advocates want to stick 
to the 1938 figure, the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, the American Legion, 
and the United States Junior Chamber of 
Commerce are backing an extra $2,000,000. 

Besides more money, syphilis fighters 
want more laws. Ten states—Connecticut, 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, New Hamp- 
shire, Kentucky, New York, Rhode Island, 
New Jersey, and Oregon—already require 
premarital blood tests, but 1939 is legisla- 
tive year for 44 states and about 23 of 
them have similar bills pending. Only New 
York, New Jersey, and Rhode Island have 
laws stating physicians must include blood 
tests in their examinations of pregnant 
women, but more than 40 legislatures are 
expected to act on such proposals this year. 

In New York the anti-syphilis drive was 
far advanced. Discussions at this, the na- 
tion’s largest meeting, centered about a 
drive against prostitution and quackery. 

But still remaining was the biggest prob- 
lem of all. To check the disease’s spread, 
the 1,500 United States clinics have to 
keep their patients coming back for con- 
tinued treatments until an absolute cure is 
effected. But only about one out of three 
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syphilitics sees his treatments through to a 
finish. The result is that 500,000 new cases 
of syphilis report at the nation’s clinics 
each year. 
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Speed Plane: Army Reply 
to Foreign Air Fleets Crashes, 
but Sets a New Mark First 


The morning of Feb. 11, news wires 
hummed with reports that an Army mys- 
tery plane was out for a transcontinental 
record. By the time Lt. Ben S. Kelsey 
breezed his ship into Amarillo, Texas, from 
March Field, Calif., for refueling, the re- 
ports had been confirmed; newspaper men 
discovered that the ship was the new 
Lockheed substratosphere pursuit job that 
had been undergoing quiet tests for the 
past month—and that it approached 400 
miles an hour speed. 

As Kelsey roared on to Dayton, Ohio, 
interest in his flight mounted. He refueled 
again, then whipped toward Mitchel Field, 
Long Island, with the two 1,000-horse- 
power Allison liquid-cooled V-12s ham- 
mering away steadily. But as he glided in 
to land, the light plane lost speed too 
rapidly. Kelsey gunned his motors. Only 
one responded, veering the plane around 
so that its tricycle undercarriage grazed 
a tree. Kelsey cut his switch, and the ship 
fell into a golf-course sandtrap almost a 
total wreck. Passers-by removed the flyer, 
slightly injured, from the single-seat cock- 
pit, but soon an Army cordon shooed them 
all away—to keep the Air Force’s secret 
a secret. 





Significance 


Lieutenant Kelsey’s mishap won’t pre- 
vent the Army from going ahead with light, 
twin-engined high-powered planes, which 
answer Germany’s speed challenge in mili- 
tary aircraft. At least one other pursuit 
plane of different design but similar speci- 
fications is now under construction in this 
country. 











The liquid-cooled Allison engine—which 
Army engineers have been working with 
for years—is at a high degree of perfec- 
tion. Designers have “souped up” the most 
recent model to 1,250 horsepower, and a 
much larger motor of the same type will 
be announced soon. These “in line” power 
plants have two advantages over the air- 
cooled radials: the V construction lends 
itself to perfect streamlining, and they 
form a perfect, rigid mount for formidable 
quick-firing light cannon. 

That the Army was pleased with the 
ill-fated plane was apparent; otherwise, 
no transcontinental flight would have been 
authorized. And while Kelsey failed by 
17 minutes 11 seconds to equal Howard 
Hughes’ record of 7 hours 28 minutes 25 
seconds elapsed time west-east from coast 
to coast, the Army flyer averaged close to 
340 miles an hour while he was in the air, 
as against Hughes’ approximate 330 miles 
an hour, but lost time refueling (Hughes 
flew nonstop) . 
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The Pianoless Piano: 
Hammond Electrical Novachord 
Mystifies Musicians 


Can there be a piano without strings, 
hammers, or sounding board? There can 
be, and there is—an instrumental paradox 
that last week confronted incredulous mu- 
sicians at its first public showing—and 
hearing—in the Ritz-Carlton Hotel, New 
York City. 

What particularly baffled the pianists, 
composers, and critics who examined the 
strange invention was this: the keyboard, 
exactly like that of a piano, yielded not 
only piano tones but harpsichord tones and 
simulated effects of many other instru- 
ments, such as trumpet, guitar, and violin. 
More puzzling, these varied tones did not 
issue from the instrument itself but were 
wafted from another part of the room via 
a loudspeaker. 

The pianoless piano was developed by 
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Stringless piano: the Novachord 


Laurens Hammond, inventor of the Ham. 
mond electric organ, which operates with- 
out pipes or reeds. Thus established as an 
electro-musical experimenter, the 44-year. 
old Hammond started work ou his new 
device two years ago. He gave it the name 
Novachord, to suggest both the new acous- 
tical principles used and the novelty and 
variety of the tonal phenomena thus 
created. 

The mechanical mystery, on which Ham- 
mond has already obtained a patent, comes 
down to a group of twelve vacuum-tube 
oscillators, tuned to the twelve tones of 
the chromatic scale in the topmost octave. 
Lower octaves are produced by “divider” 
tubes. These “fundamental tones” of the 
entire scale are then modified in their tone 
color, at the will of the performer, by 
levers which pick out and emphasize the 
appropriate harmonics—tone color of dif- 
ferent instruments being the product of 
different intensities of harmonics. 

Hammond dislikes having his Novachord 
called an “electric orchestra,” despite the 
fact that its orchestral talents are consider- 
able, and for this reason: the Novachord 
not only imitates known instruments but 
produces sounds which have no equivalent 
on the conventional palette. As for the suc- 
cess of its imitations, the piano tone sounds 
very similar to a piano over the radio. And 
its imitation of the harpsichord led one 
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nite pianist, Moriz Rosenthal, to say 
that he considered it better than some 
actual harpsichords he had played on. 


Significance-—-— 

Musicians as a lot are inclined to shy 
away from anything that smacks of “scien- 
tific” music. Many of them once scoffed 
at the radio and the phonograph as “too 
mechanical.” But, in the opinion of more 
forward-looking musicians, the importance 
of the Novachord is threefold: (1) it imi- 
tates with considerable success numerous 
instruments; (2) it opens a door on an 
enormous field of novel coloring; (3) it fa- 
miliarizes music lovers with the purely 
electric production of tone that more and 
more, judging by present portents, will con- 
stitute the music making of the future. 





RECORD WEEK 


BraumMs—Third Symphony, F major. 
(Felix Weingartner and London Philhar- 
monic. Four 12-inch Columbia records in 
album, $6.) The extraordinary decade 
1876-1886 saw the flowering of all Brahms’ 
four symphonies. Some time ago Wein- 
gartner recorded the first, and last fall 
he did the fourth. Now the 75-year-old 
conductor offers a chastely vibrant read- 
ing of the third that compares more than 
favorably with Bruno Walter’s version of 
that work. 


Faure (GABRIEL)—Requiem. (Les Chan- 
teurs de Lyon under E. Bourmauck. Five 
12-inch Columbia records in album, $7.50.) 
A solid addition to the still scant choral 
library, this recording, made in the Cathe- 
dral of Saint-Jean at Lyon, is sung in Latin 
(as the former Victor recording was) but a 
booklet with English and Latin text offers 
first aid to listeners short on Cicero. 


Mozart—Piano Concerto No. 18, B 
flat. (Lili Krauss and London Philhar- 
monic under Walter Goehr. Four 12-inch 
Parlophone records in album, $9.25.) 
Notable because Miss Krauss, a Mozart 
specialist, makes her first phonograph ap- 
pearance with orchestra. A portion of an 
unfinished Mozart violin sonata, with 


Simon Goldberg, is added. 


Tempteton (AtEc)—Collected Com- 
positions. (Four 10-inch Gramophone Shop 
records in album, $5.) The blind composer- 
pianist follows through his “Varieties” 
(Newsweek, Dec. 12, 1938) with a “Topsy 
Turvy Suite” that includes some more sharp 
musical wit—such as “Bach Goes to Town” 
and “Undertaker’s Toccata.” 


Von Weser—Oberon Overture. (Sir 
Thomas Beecham and London Philhar- 
monic. Twelve-inch Columbia record, 
$1.50.) Although this overture to the last 
opera of the German romanticist has been 
recorded repeatedly, its perennial dash 
and charm—typical of the entire work 
composed 118 years ago—make another 
recording seem inevitable. 
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Little College, Big Team: 
Its Demon Basketballers Lift 
L.I.U. to National Fame 


His Long Island University basketball 
team was leading Southern Methodist by 
only one point at the half—a margin so 
slim that Coach Clair Bee decided on an 
old-fashioned pep talk. During intermis- 
sion in the dressing room, he stormed into 
action, driving home his points by pound- 
ing on a door. He broke his hand. 

At the time the pain overwhelmed him, 
but a few moments later he forgot it. For 
in the second half, the L.I.U. Blackbirds 
piled up the score, finally running through 
Southern Methodist, 40-29. Ever since 
that night in January 1938, Bee has been 
shaking hands with his left; the right still 
hurts. Otherwise he is a very comfortable 
man—perched at the top of the basketball 
parade. 

L.L.U. last week swamped Scranton to 
hang up its fifteenth straight victory of 
the 1938-39 season, without a defeat. Bee’s 
boys—specialists in long-range shots and 
a man-to-man defense—are clicking as 
they did a few years ago when they set a 
world’s record of 43 consecutive victories. 

Bee came to L.I.U. in 1931, following 
an athletic-starring career at Davis and 
Elkins (W. Va.) and Waynesburg College, 
in Waynesburg, Pa., and five years of 
coaching at Rider College in Trenton, 
N.J. From 1933 to last week end the 
Blackbirds won 143, lost ten, and averaged 
more than a point a minute, 49.5 points 
per 40-minute game. 

Opponents with imposing records are 
personally scouted by Bee himself; he flies 
all over the country, if necessary, to see 
them in action and map his defense. One 
of his pet conditioning formulas is toss- 
ing in a medicine ball—about twenty times 
as heavy as a basketball—during practice. 

Authorities at L.I.U. would be the first 
to admit Bee’s contribution in lifting the 
university from obscurity to national 
fame. Endowed in 1926 by Ralph Jonas, 
Jewish philanthropist, with $500,000, 
L.L.U. was originally intended to be moved 
from a onetime factory building in Brook- 
lyn to a more picturesque campus in 
Garden City, Long Island. Hence the 

name. 

But in 1929 the money ran down and 
out, and L.I.U. remains for the most part 
a poor boy’s educational plant. That, ad- 
mits Bee, is a prime reason for the good 
basketball teams: “The boys have slim 
pocketbooks and intend to go places in 
this world. They work hard at everything 
they do. I practically never lose a player 
for flunking in his studies.” 


Almost every written reference to 


L.I.U.’s cage wizard dubs him “A Busy 
Bee.” An apt pun, for besides basketball, 
he coaches baseball and football, is direc- 








































tor of athletics at L.I.U., and spends his 
summer arranging sports programs for the 
entertainment of 2,000,000 New Yorkers 
who bathe at Manhattan Beach. 


{| Besides L.I.U., the only other basket- 
ball team in the nation—among those 
playing big-time schedules—able to sur- 
vive last week end still undefeated was 
Loyola, a Catholic institution on Chicago’s 
North Side. With sixteen straight suc- 
cesses, against no defeats, the Loyola 
Ramblers were burning up Midwestern 
courts as when they escaped being beaten 
in 1928-29. 

Their style is just the opposite of 
L.I.U.’s. Coached since 1923 by Lennie 
Sachs, a former basketball player, Loyola 





Pontiac photo 


Mike Nowak, 6 foot 9, of Loyola 


‘Let’s go,’ shouts Coach Clair Bee from the bench of unbeaten L.1.U. 
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employes a zone defense and on the attack 
seldom tries long shots; 85 per cent of the 
attempts come from directly under the 
basket. 

During the past two seasons, Loyola 
has numbered among its victims Kansas 
State, Nebraska, Mississippi, Indiana, 
California, Carnegie Tech, George Wash- 
ington, Utah, Santa Clara, and Southern 
Methodist. The Ramblers’ leading scorer 
with 264 points—an average of 16.5 per 
game—is Wibs Kautz, a guard who 
breaks around opponents like a football 
halfback. Second in piling up points, with 
174, comes Mike Novak, a 6-foot-9 center 
—one of the tallest on record. Loyola root- 
ers call Novak the quintet’s “defense 
goalie.” He’s so tall that he literally 
catches opponents’ shots as they are 
about to descend through the hoop. 


Baseball’s Leak 


Baseball last week produced a leak-and- 
lie incident flavored with much the same 
sauce as the recent “Where are America’s 
frontiers?” feud between the Senate and 
President Roosevelt (NEwswEEK, Feb. 13). 

Coming out of a meeting of National 
League executives, Larry MacPhail, vice 
president of the Brooklyn Dodgers, chatted 
informally with newspaper men about 
what had happened behind closed doors. 
Just what did happen or what MacPhail 
said happened remains a secret, but ac- 
cording to reliable reports his revelations 
were out of order. It was openly whispered, 
and just as openly denied for that matter, 
that MacPhail had discussed “tampering 
—the illegal practice of owners negotiating 
with unsigned players on rival teams. 

In any event Horace Stoneham, boss of 
the New York Giants, resented MacPhail’s 
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remarks and petitioned the National 
League’s president, Ford Frick, to instruct 
magnates to live up to their obligations 
of secrecy. As a result, all news of meet- 
ings henceforth will be handed out official- 
ly by President Frick or his secretary. 
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Artistic Pugilist 


Many ringside experts at the Billy 
Conn-Freddy Apostoli fight disagreed with 
the judges’ unanimous choice of Conn as 
the winner. But most close followers of 
the ring left last week’s action drama in 
Madison Square Garden, New York, with 
knowledge that the decision was one of 
those casting good cheer all around. 

Since no title was at stake (a middle- 
weight matched against a light heavy- 
weight), the 26-year-old Apostoli in de- 
feat could retain his middleweight crown 
(160-pound limit; he now weighs 161) 
and still survive as undisputed ruler of his 
own class. On Conn’s side of the fence, 
victory was vital to his future. The 167- 
pound light heavyweight, growing heavier 
and improving at 21, has heavyweight 
ambitions—with perhaps even a crack at 
Joe Louis, world champion, his ultimate 
goal. 

William David Conn Jr., son of a Pitts- 
burgh steamfitter, is a 6-foot picture of 
Irish brawn, much handsomer than the 
usual run of good fighters. His chief asset 
is a stabbing left jab; his chief liability is 
the fact that he doesn’t lead often. Be- 
ginning six years ago in a gym, Conn has 
fought 51 bouts. winning 36 by decisions 
and seven by knockouts. Though he lost 
eight times, his defeats may be minimized 
because at one time or another he con- 
quered all who bested him. 

An artist on the side, the new hope of 
the Fighting Irish has more modest am- 
bitions than his admirers: “I just want 
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Conn winning from Apostoli 
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DO YO U call in Miss Gray with “her 


book”’at nine sharp when she 
ought to be sorting your mail for dictation? 














do you reach for your Dictaphone to 
) your I 

get those fresh morning thoughts on 
record instantly—while they’re hot? 

















DO YOU have to keep interrupting 


her work to jot down ideas 
(and do you fume when she’s delayed ?) 














OR do you use your we nc at your 
convenience —leaving Miss Gray to 
do real secretarial work for you? 
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DO YOU keep her after hours to get 


that extra-long memo off 
your chest while shefrets and misses her date? 











OR do you use your Dictaphone after 
hours and let Miss Gray go home, 
admiring a Boss who makes work easier? 


If you want to be a hero to your secretary, just call your local Dictaphone office or clip the 
coupon. Our demonstration offer has no strings to it. If you're like most men, once 
you've tried this modern dictating machine, you'll never be satisfied with old methods. 
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DICTAPHONE 


Dictaphone Corporation, 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 
In Canada—Dictaphone Corporation, Ltd., 
86 Richmond Street, West, Toronto 
(JI should like to talk with someone about the loan of a 
Dictaphone at no expense to me. 


(J Please send me copy of *‘Danger, Nobody Working.” 
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to make enough money to give me $50 a 
week for the rest of my life. That’s my 
idea of real dough.” 


{ The gullibility of fight fans, already 
stretched to the utmost, will be strained 
even more next April if Joe Louis goes 
through with plans to fight one Jack 
Roper, a 36-year-old Irish-Indian, in Los 
Angeles. Roper’s real name is Cecil Byron 
Hammond, and he’s been a punching bag 
for sixteen years. Jack Dempsey mauled 
him as a sparring partner, and Jim Brad- 
dock knocked him out many years ago. 
So did Tuffy Griffiths (in 41 seconds), 
George Godfrey, Charlie Retzloff, Art 
Lasky, Arturo Godoy—the list goes on 
endlessly. 

Asked last week by a Los Angeles sports 
writer, “How does it feel to have the date 
set for your execution?” Roper solemnly 
replied; “I’m not scared of Louis... 
Maybe he won’t like my left hand.” 





SPORTS NOTES 


Gotr: Wives of British golfers will not 
be permitted to accompany their husbands 
to the United States for the Ryder Cup 
matches next fall. Comdr. R. T. C. Roe, 
secretary of the British Professional Golf- 
ers Association, decreed the ban because 
(1) wives are distracting influences when 
they follow in the gallery; (2) they like 
to be entertained in the evening and thus 
keep their husbands gadding about. 


Horse Racine: The National Greens- 
keepers Superintendents Association, at 
its Kansas City convention, appointed a 
three-man committee to do what it can 
to correct popular misuse of the word 
“turf” in connection with racing. “Turf” 
means grass—and races on dirt strips 
should not be called “turf classics.” 


Track: A new automatic starting gun 
—the invention of Pennsylvania’s coach, 
Lawson Robertson—was successfully in- 
troduced last week at the Penn A.C. in- 
door championships in Philadelphia. The 
gun, connected by a wire to two contact 
plates on which each runner planted his 
hands at the starting line, couldn’t go off 
if anyone’s hand left its contact ahead of 
the trigger pulling. This foolproof device, 
however, did not prevent Norwood (Bar- 
ney) Ewell, Penn State Negro freshman, 
from setting a new world’s record of 5.1 
seconds in the 50-yard dash. (The old 
record of 5.2 seconds was hung up in 1916 
by J. G. Loomis of St. Louis.) 

The following night in the Boston A.A. 
games Cornelius Warmerdam, broad-shoul- 
dered San Franciscan, pole vaulted to a 
new world’s indoor ceiling, 14 feet 61% 
inches. 

(The world’s outdoor pole-vault record 
is held jointly by two other Californians, 
William Sefton and Earle Meadows, at 
14 feet 11 inches.) 
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A Reporter’s Adventures: 
Russ Birdwell Rings the Gong 
With ‘I Ring Doorbells’ 


The average newspaper reporter, chained 
to a battered desk and a rickety type- 
writer in a noise-cluttered city room, is 
usually a combination of cynic and dream- 
er—cynic because he lives in a seamy world 
of murder, political skulduggery, and 
tragedy; dreamer because of his visions of 
how best to get out of the newspaper busi- 
ness. One exit on his dream horizon is 
Hollywood, with its fleshpots and fabulous 
salaries for writers; the other is writing 
a book. 

Few reporters ever reach those exits. 
Some go to the copy desk, keeping their 
feet warm while headlining the stories of 
others; some tackle other fields; most of 
them stay in harness as long as their feet 
hold out. But Russell Birdwell is one of 
the few—and he found both exits, to boot. 
He arrived in Hollywood in 1933, first as 
writer and director, later as publicity man, 
and now he has done a book, I Rine 
Doorsetts, published this week. 

At that it took Birdwell a long time to 
find the exits, long enough to have worked 
in a score of city rooms, including those of 
five dailies in New York, two in Mexico 
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porter; of working for an editor-in-chig 
who swung a baseball bat on his publishe 
for daring to protest a story; of laboring 
with a reporter who hit a publisher in the 


‘ eye with a butterball and then passed oy; 


at a banquet held for the purpose of eo). 
vincing movie producers that reporters 
weren’t drunks. 

Birdwell was a crack reporter who got 
around. In 1927, the banner year of trang. 
oceanic flights, he went to Canada for The 
New York Daily Mirror to investigate 
mysterious flashes in the night sky thought 
to be distress signals from Nungesser an( 
Coli, lost French transatlantic flyers. [j 
took Birdwell and other New York news. 
paper men a week to discover the flashes 
were the Northern Lights. 

A few days later he got a worldwide beat 
on the start of Lindbergh’s flight to Paris, 
enabling The Mirror to have papers an- 
nouncing the take-off stacked at Roose- 
velt Field minutes before the Spirit of St. 
Louis headed out to sea. 

Birdwell almost went on a transatlantic 
jaunt himself that year in the Hearst 
plane, Old Glory. At the last moment his 
editor, Phil Payne of The Mirror, disre- 
garding a telegram from William Randolph 
Hearst canceling the flight, went instead— 
and flew to his death in the North Atlantic 
ocean. 

Birdwell now operates a publicity serv- 
ice with Selznick International Pictures, 
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Russell Birdwell, reporter, author, press agent, doorbell ringer 


City, two in San Francisco, and six in 
Los Angeles. 

In these city rooms he experienced, 
among other things, the crushed feeling of 
having his first news story, laboriously 
composed in poetry, thrown in a waste- 
basket; of working for a city editor who 
knocked out a cop for beating up a re- 





Inc., and other important clients, but he 
has skipped the glamour capitol and writ- 
ten solely about newspapering in “I Ring 
Doorbells”—a title he thinks might be a 
good one for the confessions of a house-to- 
house brush salesman. (I Rinc DoorseEtts. 
253 pages, 60,000 words. Julian Messner, 
New York. $2.50.) 
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‘farmer Takes a Wife’ 


For 62 years the Farm Journal, pub- 
lished at Philadelphia, has carried agri- 
cultural news and interpretation to the 
nation’s farmers. For 42 years the Farm- 
er’s Wife, published at St. Paul, Minn., 
has slanted its news and features to appeal 
to the nation’s farm wives. This week, in 
a statement headed “The Farmer Takes 
a Wife,” Graham Patterson, publisher of 
the Journal, announced a merger com- 
bining the Journal’s 1,400,000 circulation 
with the Farmer’s Wife’s 1,200,000 read- 
ers. Beginning with the May issue (out 
Apr. 17) the combined publication—to be 
known as the Farm Journal and the 
Farmer’s Wife—will become, according to 
Patterson, “the largest and most powerful 
farm magazine ever published.” 
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Betrayal of the Czechs: 
Onward March of Nazis as Seen 
by Gedye of The Times 


“The stations are closing down, the lights 
are going out.” Thus Winston Churchill, in 
a broadcast to America last fall, signaled 
the Fascist encroachment upon the remain- 
ing democratic liberties of Europe. “I do 
not know how long such liberties will be 
allowed, but there is still time for those to 
whom freedom and parliamentary govern- 
ment mean something to consult together.” 

There is still time, writes G. E. R. Gedye 
in the foreword to his new book, only just 
time. That is why he felt he had to write 
BerrayaL iN CENTRAL Europe, a factual, 
eyewitness account of how the stations 
closed down in Austria, how the lights 
went out in Czecho-Slovakia. 

Gedye is The New York Times corre- 
spondent who was kicked out of Vienna by 
the Nazis last March for his dispatches 
about what he knew and saw. He had been 
covering Central Europe from Vienna for 
thirteen years, starting as correspondent 
for The London Times. After his expulsion 
he went to Prague and watched from there 
the succession of events that led up to 
Munich. 

Gedye sticks closely to his story; his 
book is not another “personal history.” 
Nor is it the report of a dispassionate ob- 
server, balancing both sides of the ques- 
tion. The author has seen the face of 
Fascism too closely to be calm about it. He 
does not think that Chamberlain “blun- 
dered” at Munich or that he was “weak” 
in front of Hitler’s might. He says em- 
phatically that the rulers of France and 
England deliberately sold out the Czecho- 
Slovaks and, incidentally, their own people. 

_Going over the ground step by step, he 
gives his interpretation of how France was 
forced to betray her ally Czecho-Slovakia, 
how Chamberlain destroyed the Czechs’ 
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thing is clear...the four snow-white 
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Men of Honor 
by BURTON RASCOE 


Among the books published this 
week there are two which seem to me 
especially dignified and worthy monu- 
ments to the human spirit. They have 
the essence of character, integrity, 
frankness, and intelligent concern with 
the enduring values of life. One is My 
Day 1n Court (Scribners, New York. 
$3.50) by Arthur Train; the other is 
In Derense or Letrers (Greystone 
Press, New York. $2.75) by Georges 
Duhamel. Mr. Train, after a long and 
honorable career in the practice of law, 
became a successful and worthy practi- 
tioner of the art of writing. Dr. Du- 
hamel, now a member of the French 
Academy, won international renown as 
the author of the Salavin and Pasquier 
novels and with his books about his 
experiences as surgeon during the World 
War. Both men give invaluable counsel 
not only to those who write or aspire to 
write but to those who wish to know 
what the function of literature is. 

I think every lawyer and every judge 
who does not read Mr. Train’s auto- 
biography is betraying the public trust 
and contributing to the delinquency of 
American justice. His is one of the 
severest indictments of our antiquated 
legal procedure that has ever come to 
light. I quote samples: 

“Much of the law given to our juries 
is the worst law that can be found and 
yet be law at all. And the same thing is 
true of the phraseology of legal docu- 
ments—only the worst are likely to re- 
ceive judicial approbation. For if a 
lawyer sits down and writes a will or a 
deed or a contract that is perfectly 
plain and simple, nobody ever hears of 
it, whereas if he be a dunderhead and 
fill his pages with a lot of technical 
legal hocus-pocus which nobody can 
understand, it is carried up for interpre- 
tation to some learned tribunal in order 
that the interested parties, including 
the lawyer who drew it, can be told 
what it is all about ... A lawyer is 
as tautological as a cuckoo clock. 

“As literature, the law is a brush pile 
of clichés, hackneyed phrases, legal 
idioms ... 

“Vast numbers of lawyers spend their 
time dictating unnecessary letters .. . 
that bring confusion to the brain of 
the sanest client. For, originally, that 
was the lawyer’s devilish purpose. He 
did not intend things to be too simple, 
lest what credit would there be in 
straightening them out?” 


These are not the embittered remarks 
of some disgruntled litigant who has 
lost a suit, mind you, but the well-con- 
sidered opinion of a man who was in 
the practice of law for 21 years and for 
seven years was on the prosecuting 
staff of William Travers Jerome—the 
New York District Attorney who sent 
Abe Hummel to jail, broke up Can- 
field’s gambling ring, lost the case 
against Harry Thaw for the killing of 
Stanford White, and had to face 
charges preferred against him when he 
was caught shaking dice with a friend 
in a saloon to see who would pay for a 
round of drinks. (Mr. Train’s chapter 
on Jerome, by the way, is not only 
historically notable but a fine character 
study.) 

Mr. Train (of course you don’t need 
to be reminded of this) created the 
immortal Mr. Tutt. The American Bar 
Association has a Code of Ethics some- 
what on the lines of the Hippocratic 
oath for physicians. It defines a lawyer 
as “an agent of justice” and warns 
those who enter the profession that the 
practice of law “is not a mere money- 
making trade.” Mr. Tutt was the kind 
of man to whom human justice and 
common sense were paramount, what- 
ever obfuscations and technicalities of 
the law there might arise to defeat 
them. So he did not give mere lip serv- 
ice to the Code of Ethics: he was both 
the embodiment and the animation of 
the code. It is interesting to learn from 
Mr. Train that he first conceived Mr. 
Tutt as his adversary in cases where he 
(Mr. Train) was the prosecutor—an 
ideal adversary, unaffected by the 
chicaneries of legal procedure. But 
(though this may embarrass him) Mr. 
Train has given us an even more lovable 
character than Mr. Tutt. The character 
is Mr. Train. 

It may seem a strange coincidence 
that so much of the sound sense ex- 
pressed by Mr. Train in New York on 
the subjects of life, literature, law, and 
the obligations of the writer are almost 
exactly the same as those expressed by 
Duhamel, a Parisian and member of 
the French Academy. But there is noth- 
ing strange about it: they are both 
members of the learned professions, 
they are writers of great talent and 
great integrity, and they are men of 
good will. 
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will to resist, and how Soviet Russia was 
kept from coming to their aid. To all these 
charges the author brings confirmation 
from the many sources to which he had 
access. At times the book’s vivid pictures 
of Nazi sadism in action are almost up. 
bearable. But for brilliant amplification of 
1938’s big headlines, the account is hard 
to beat. (BerrayaL IN CENTRAL Evrop,. 
494 pages, 207,000 words. Index. Harpers, 
New York. $3.50.) 


{In Wuen Tuere Is No Peace, an an. 
alysis of the Czech-German crisis, Hamil- 
ton Fish Armstrong paints a slightly pret- 
tier picture than Gedye’s but one no less 
depressing. Armstrong, editor of Foreign 
Affairs, believes that Munich provided an 
armistice instead of “peace in our time” 
but he inclines to the belief that the Cham- 
berlain government was more vacillating 
than dishonest in its dealings with Hitler, 
He gives, however, some evidence for the 
cynical betrayal theory; he questions the 
good faith of the Runciman mission (the 
“submission-mission” as Prague skeptics 
dubbed it) , and he scores Chamberlain for 
not putting his cards on the table with 
Benes back in the spring of 1938. This 
book, expanded from a long article in the 
author’s magazine, is furnished with a 
complete chronology of the crisis from Feb- 
ruary to October and includes documents 
never before published. (WHEN Tuere Is 
No Peace. 232 pages, 71,000 words. Ap- 
pendix. Macmillan, New York. $1.75.) 





Additions to Lincolniana 


Abraham Lincoln had a low opinion of 
biography, which was amply justified by 
the flood of eulogizing memoirs after his 
death. He once remarked that publishers 
should print blank biographies full of high- 
sounding phrases so that heirs and friends 
could just fill in the name of their par- 
ticular man. 

In the last few years, however, a whole 
new body of Lincolniana has come into 
general circulation to show us the real man. 
Two new books, Lincotn Tatks and Liv- 
COLN AND THE Crvit War, are notable ad- 
ditions to this list. 

The first is a collection of a thousand 
anecdotes, jokes, and conversations com- 
piled by Emanuel Hertz. They come 
from old newspapers, magazines, private 
manuscripts, and government documents; 
mostly they are by people who knew or 
talked to Lincoln at some time during his 
life. The book has a rich folk quality and, 
as Hertz says, stresses Lincoln as the Aesop 
of the American prairies. 

“Lincoln and the Civil War” is an inti- 
mate portrait from the diaries and letters 
of a brilliant yong member of the Presi- 
dent’s official family—23-year-old John 
Hay, assistant to Lincoln’s secretary, John 
G. Nicolay. It is a sketchy book; Hay care- 
lessly dashed off his diary in odd moments, 
never dreaming that it would be printed in 
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that form. Later, he and Nicolay used this 
material for their ten-volume life of Lin- 
coln. As they stand, these casual glimpses 
of the President make amusing reading and 
furnish a valuable supplement to the more 
sober biographies. (Lincotn Tauxs. 672 
pages, 126,000 words. Frontispiece, bibliog- 
raphy, index. Viking, New York. $3. Lin- 
con AND THE Civit War. (Edited by 
Tyler Dennett.) 328 pages, 137,000 words. 
Frontispiece, indexes. Dodd, Mead, New 
York. $4.) 


~~ 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Sons oF THE Puritans. By Don Mar- 
quis. 313 pages, 116,000 words. Doubleday, 
Doran, New York. $2.50. The creator of 
archy and mehitabel was working on this 
novel when he died last year. Laid in 
“Hazelton,” Ill., a small town like Walnut, 
where Marquis grew up, the book deals in 
Marquis’ best humorous style with the 
characters of a typical small community. 
The main story, of young Jack Stevens, is 
left in midair with a few notes for the last 
chapters. 

Insc Rep Cuina. By Nym Wales. 324 
pages, 118,000 words. Illustrations, appen- 
dix, index. Doubleday, Doran, New York. 
$3. The wife of Edgar Snow, who wrote 
“Red Star Over China,” tells of her four 
months in Yen-an, capital of the Chinese 
Soviet Republic. Especially interesting is 
her chapter on the women revolutionary 
leaders such as the amazing K’ang K’e- 
ching, a commander of Red troops. 











AuToBIOGRAPHY OF A Cap. By A. G. 
Macdonell. 314 pages, 84,000 words. 
Harpers, New York. $2.50. This is a sav- 
agely funny satire on the abuse of wealth 
and position in modern England; its 
“hero”—Edward Percival Fox-Ingleby—is 
so complete a heel, so perfect dn example 
of the upper-class snob, that you are 
charmed into almost liking him—at least 
between the pages of fiction. 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Mvurver Is Not Enoven. By Susan 
Wells. 303 pages. Simon & Schuster, New 
York. $2. Two yachts and their occupants 
are thrown together by three gruesome 
murders in a Catalina harbor. One of the 
better stories, this has an intriguing plot 
and is excellent entertainment. 


Murver to Hounps. By Edward Ache- 
son. 300 pages. Harcourt, Brace, New 
York. $2. Introducing Capt. Leigh Dowell- 
Blakeley, one of the year’s most entertain- 
ing detectives in a tale of murder on a 
Virginia estate. 


Tue Nasty Name Murpers. By Royce 
Hawes. 280 pages. Crime Club, New York. 
$2. En route to South America, Capt. Ben 
Lucias encounters murder, attempts to scut- 
tle his ship, and a tenacious blonde. 
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You'll find Black & White an interest- 
ing companion. For it has Character—an 
individuality that will intrigue you. You'll 
taste it in the magnificent flavor. And 
you'll sense it in the delectable bouquet. 
It’s a Character you can depend upon— 
for it hasn’t been changed since the fa- 
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Insurance Ballots and Assets 


Taken Up by Monopoly Inquiry 


Newsweek Investigation 
Shows C.I.0. Angle in Testimony 
Against Metropolitan 


More than twenty halls such as the vast 
Madison Square Garden in New York 
would be required to accommodate all the 
stockholders of American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. But the second largest 
American corporation—Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co.—would need some 1,000 
such auditoriums were it ever to try and 
seat the 27,000,000 policyholders who own 
its $4,942,000,000 assets. > 

These great concerns, like most Ameri- 
can corporations, never have to face any 
such seating problem, however, because 
most of their stockholders or policyholders 
never attend the annual meetings. Instead, 
those sufficiently interested mail in their 
votes or proxies to elect the directors who 
actually manage the enterprises. 

The question whether this system— 
election of directors by mail—actually 
gives policyholders a chance to control an 
insurance company was tackled by the 
Temporary National Economic Commit- 
tee (Monopoly Probe) most of last week. 
The Securities and Exchange Commission, 
presenting the insurance inquiry before 
the TNEC, attempted to prove that the 
system in practice enabled directors to 
perpetuate themselves in control. 

Testimony was offered: (1) that in the 
1937 election of directors for the Metro- 
politan, only 437,000 of the 27,000,000 
policyholders cast ballots; (2) that several 
company agents had forged policyholders’ 
names to ballots, depriving the latter of 
their right to vote for directors. Moreover, 
each of the eleven agents who testified 
contended that ballot forging was “com- 
mon” or “widespread.” 

Aroused by these disclosures, Leroy A. 
Lincoln, Metropolitan president, denied 
previous knowledge of the practice and 
branded it “utterly reprehensible.” Chair- 
man William O. Douglas of the SEC 
pointed out that the testimony was no 
reflection on the management or integrity 
of the company—‘It was only a reflection 
on the election machinery.” Subsequently, 
the company promised that the practice 
would never prevail in any of the future 
elections. 

The other major contention of the in- 
vestigators was that insurance companies 
are so large as to have a major impact on 


the nation’s economy. The amount of life 
insurance in force increased 25 times as 
rapidly as the population in recent decades 
and insurance assets have risen uninter- 
ruptedly—in good times and bad (see 
chart). Suggesting the influence insurance 
companies wield in the capital market, an 
SEC aide reported that the ten largest 
companies bought 62.1 per cent of all 
large corporate bond and note issues 
publicly offered in 1937. 

These statistics induced Sen. Joseph C. 
O’Mahoney, committee chairman, to ask 
Frederick H. Ecker, chairman of Metro- 
politan, if a “ceiling” should not be placed 
upon insurance company growth. But 
Ecker contended instead that size was an 
insurance-company asset. Metropolitan’s 
great resources permit wider diversifica- 
tion of investments (the company has 
100,000 separate investments), he said, 
and policyholders also benefit by the lower 
costs made possible by spreading overhead 
over a huge volume of business. 

This week the committee will study how 
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Newsweek chart 


The growth of insurance 


the election machinery of other companies 
operates, and may take up, also, the mat- 
ter of interlocking directorates. 





Significance 


The SEC’s criticism of the Metropoli- 
tan’s machinery for electing directors re- 
flects a desire to substitute Federal for 
state regulation of insurance. The Metro- 
politan’s procedure complied to the letter 
with New York State’s insurance law, un- 


ieee 


der which most of the great companies 
operate. Curiously enough, the forged-bal- 
lot testimony could not have been offered 
had not the Metropolitan tried to do what 
Douglas wants to do (and what is not re. 
quired by New York law) —stimulate pol. 
icyholder interest in company elections by 
having agents solicit ballots. 

After Metropolitan executives declared 
they had never heard of ballot forging jn 
directors’ elections, NEWSWEEK investigat. 
ed last week’s testimony. Correspondents 
reported: (1) the Metropolitan’s district 
managers in charge of the eleven agents 
who testified about ballot forging all as. 
serted that no SEC investigator had ever 
been in their offices or queried other agents 
under their control as to the practice; (2) 
many agents in each of the eleven district 
offices denied the existence of such a prac- 
tice (1,800 New York agents sent a letter 
to this effect to Senator O’Mahoney, con- 
tradicting the testimony of Edward Schurr 
and Bruno Silbiger before the monopoly 
committee); (3) in Philadelphia, two of 
the eleven agents, Jacob Dorfman and 
Samuel U. Brodis, told Newsweerx that 
they were members of the Insurance Guild 
(C.L.0.). 

In New York, executives of the C.L0. 
affiliate reported that “others” of the 
eleven in addition to Dorfman and Brodis 
were members of the union, although they 
refused to identify individuals; (4) Dorf- 
man and Brodis denied they had volun- 
teered information concerning ballot forg- 
ing, saying that they had been subpoenaed 
by the SEC. How the SEC learned of the 
practice—which so many agents denied 
prevailed—without probing the affairs of 
any partieular district office in which it 
reputedly occurred was a question unan- 
swered early this week. 








Labor Notes 


Last July 250 C.I.0. members were 
dismissed by the Red River Lumber Co., 
at Westwood, Calif., in an A.F.L.-C.L0. 
dispute and were driven from town by 
vigilantes. The NLRB and Federal Circuit 
Court ordered them reinstated. When they 
appeared at the plant last week to re- 
claim their jobs they found the gates 
blocked by an A.F.L. “investigating com- 
mittee” (the town doesn’t permit picket- 
ing) and the plant closed down. The 
A.F.L. demanded an immediate employe 
election to determine which faction may 
be the bargaining agency. 


4] A non-union sit-down kept 500 women 
workers in the Alpena (Mich.) Garment 
Co. plant for two days last week in protest 
against a new piecework system which, 
they contended, lowered wages. It was the 
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frst sit-down in Michigan since Gov. 
Frank D. Fitzgerald took office. 


©The rank and file of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers produced a new faction in 
the fight between President Homer Martin 
and the C.1.0.-backed executive board 
(NEWSWEEK, Jan. 30) last week. John W. 
Anderson of Fleetwood local in Detroit 
condemned both sides and said he would 
lead a rank-and-file movement at the 
Cleveland convention Mar. 27. 


NLRA Revisions 


Unions Prepare to Oppose 





Senator Burke’s Amendments 


Last spring Sen. Edward R. Burke of 
Nebraska, once a good friend of the New 
Deal but by then its severe critic, amazed 
Washington colleagues by sending out 
250,000 franked letters to employers, ask- 
ing them what should be done about the 
National Labor Relations (Wagner) Act. 
Their answers, plus Senator Burke’s own 
observations at home and abroad, last 
week resulted in a sweeping set of amend- 
ments put before Congress to change the 
act from a labor guarantee to an employer- 
labor law setting up rights and prohibi- 
tions on both sides of the fence. 

The Burke amendments would: (1) 
divide NLRB representation between labor, 
employer, and public; (2) permit an ac- 
cused party to transfer any NLRB action 
to the district courts; (3) make union 
coercion, unauthorized strikes, contract 
violations, and boycotts in jurisdictional 
disputes unfair practices; (4) ban the 
closed shop and checkoif; (5) require 
registration of union constitution and by- 
laws and certification of representatives 
as American citizens; (6) give craft unions 
precedence in determination of bargaining 
units; (7) permit employers to petition 
for employe elections; (8) give employers 
the choice of payment of dismissal in- 
demnity or reinstatement for workers held 
unfairly discharged. 

The first reaction was a snort of op- 
position from William Green, meeting 
with the American Federation of Labor 
executive council in Miami. Most of the 
Burke amendments would result in nulli- 
fication of labor’s guarantees under the 
act, he said. Furthermore, Green was hav- 
ing trouble selling such mildly pro-em- 
ployer amendments as one backed by the 
AF.L.—giving employers the right to ex- 
press opinions to workers and ask the 
NLRB for employe elections (NEWSWEEK, 
Feb. 6)—to some council members who 
favor the act but dislike its administration. 
This finally was compromised by agree- 
ment on another amendment to abolish 
the present three-man NLRB and sub- 
stitute a five-member body. 

Amid this confusion, the C.I.0.—op- 
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posing any Wagner Act changes—claimed 
a point for itself in the battle, defeat of 
efforts to sidetrack the NLRB’s $3,189,600 
appropriation in the House, the first move 
of anti-NLRB forces. Then it started a 
campaign to sell its no-amendment policy 
to the A.F.L. rank and file. 


Significance 


With three sets of amendments in the 
mill—Senator Burke’s, the A.F.L.’s, and 
Rep. C. Arthur Anderson’s (NEWSWEEK, 
Jan. 30), Congress has before it a wide 
choice—and a lot of confusion to be ironed 
out in committee hearings. The Burke 
amendments embody the ideas of many 
businessmen but they have yet to get 
formal approval of employer organizations. 
The A.F.L.’s change of stance, which 
probably prefaces scrapping of all but its 
strictly craft-union amendments, brings it 
closer to the C.1.0.’s position and assures 
united opposition to the Burke program. 
On the other hand, Congress likely will be 
influenced by growing public sentiment 
for some changes, as indicated by Gallup 


polls. 








Britain’s Slump 


Indexes at Long-Time Lows; 
Business Blames War Scares 


In the past ten years American business- 
men have frequently glanced with green- 
eyed envy across the seas at their English 
cousins. Out of the worldwide depression 
in 1932, British trade—which never fell off 
as badly as ours—climbed steadily to peaks 
well above those of 1929. Recently, how- 
ever, as business in this country climaxed a 
record sharp recovery from the 1937-38 re- 
cession, the British trade figures sank to 
dismally low levels. 

Last week Britain’s Ministry of Labor 
reported that unemployment passed the 
2,000,000 mark in January for the first 
time in three years—wiping out all the 
gains achieved since 1930. This gloomy 
news reflects a situation that was clearly 
predicted in the year-end figures. The Lon- 
don Economist’s seasonally adjusted index 
of business activity declined to 10014 for 
December—lowest since October 1935. Do- 
mestic iron and steel production fell to the 
lowest level since November 1983. Raw- 
material imports were the smallest since 
January 1935. This is particularly signifi- 
cant since the British industrial economy 
is largely a matter of importing raw ma- 
terials, processing them, and selling the 
finished goods overseas. As might be ex- 
pected, manufactured exports showed a 
considerable slump. 

Private building construction, which till 
1937 had a spectacular boom, was also dis- 
appointing, continuing its two-year decline 
in December. In fact, the only really bright 
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Wide World 


A.P.Irwinand Robert A. Lewis, members of the United States Board of 
Tea Experts, testing samples by taste and by smell 


spot in the picture has been retail trade. 
The Board of Trade index for December 
was 2.2 per cent over last year. 





Significance 


A large part of England’s trouble is due 
to an overextension of business in 1937. Of 
course some of that year’s unusually heavy 
purchases of materials and machinery were 
made in anticipation of war. The rearma- 
ment program also had an overstimulating 
effect at that time. Defense expenditures 
by the end of the 1938 fiscal year were ex- 
ceeding the 1929 level by 133 per cent com- 
pared with a 52 per cent increase in this 
country. Unfavorable economic factors 
now overshadow the rearmament spending. 

A second underlying cause is the increas- 
ing self-sufficiency and independence of 
England’s former customers. The cotton 
goods, shipbuilding, and iron and steel in- 
dustries particularly are suffering from new 
foreign competition. Another great indus- 
try whose problems are more than cyclical 
is coal. Oil is tending to supplant coal as a 
fuel in Britain—and oil has to be im- 
ported. 

But the chief difficulty is the threat of 
war. International tension has adversely 
affected every division of trade in one way 
or another. For example, The Economist 
reports that the slump in private-dwelling 
construction is partly due to the difficulty 
of getting insurance coverage against air 
raids. The consensus of informed business 
opinion in London holds that only fear of 
war is retarding natural recovery and 
that further war scares could broaden the 
slump. It was more than a coincidence 
that when European tension abated after 
the Schacht crisis and the insurgent vic- 
tory of Barcelona three weeks ago (NEws- 
WEEK, Feb. 6), the London markets re- 
covered, British iron and steel figures 
showed a marked advance, and other trade 
statistics improved. 





Tea’s Comeback 


Half-Century Decline Lessened 
by Drive to Promote Wider Use 


All last week, in a downtown New York 
office building, seven men sat around a 
table tasting tea. Although they tested 
hundreds of cupfuls, they swallowed not 
a drop. They merely inhaled the aroma, 
sucked up one mouthful for a quick taste, 
and then spat it into a cuspidor. 

This odd ceremony occurs about the 
same time every year. The seven men, 
one representing the government and six 
from the trade, comprise the United States 
Board of Tea Experts, appointed by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. Their function is 
to select samples of tea for distribution to 
American ports of tea entry as the “min- 
imum standards” to which all teas com- 
ing into the United States during the next 
year must conform. 

Members of the board this year included 
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Andrew P. Irwin of Philadelphia, an offi- 
cial tea taster since 1897; and Robert A. 
lewis of Boston, president of the Tea 
Association of the U.S.A., who contends 
that tea tasters, as a result of constantly 
inhaling the aromatic fumes, rarely catch 


cold. 
Significance--—— 


The 1939 tea-tasting session was staged 
amid an accelerated drive by tea men to 
pring a comeback of their product. Con- 
sumption of the beverage in this country 
has been declining for the past half cen- 
tury—chiefly because of the growing taste 
for coffee. The average American now con- 
sumes a little more than two-thirds of a 
pound of tea a year, compared with a 
pound and a third in the 1880s. 

To combat this trend, the Tea Market 
Expansion Bureau (since renamed the 
Tea Bureau, Inc.), representing British 
and Dutch growers, began a promotional 
campaign in the United States in Janu- 
ary 1936. In the past three years the bu- 
reau has spent $2,500,000 advertising the 
merits of tea and, although consumption 
isn’t rising yet, at least the rate of de- 
cine has noticeably slackened. 

Moreover, tea men LOw see numerous 
indications that the trend will be reversed. 
Last year a number of hotels opened tea 
lounges to supplement their cocktail bars. 
Several colleges recently served tea to 
their students as a stimulant during ex- 
amination period. At least ten insurance 
companies, as well as a growing number 
of other business firms, serve it to their 
employes to avoid the usual late after- 
noon letdown. Encouraging also is a sur- 
vey showing that tea is no longer re- 
garded as a “sissy” drink: some 54 per 
cent of the nation’s he-men drink it regu- 
larly. 





Earnings of 1938 
Halved by Setback 


Although the depression last year was no 
secret, the true measure of the havoc it 
wrought is only now becoming apparent 
with publication of company earnings 
statements. By last week enough corpora- 
tions had reported to hazard the estimate 
that total 1988 corporate incomes dropped 
to about half the level of the previous 
year (see table) . 

Every major industry shared in the de- 
cline. Yet there were a number of indi- 
vidual companies which bucked the trend 
and made a bigger profit last year than in 
1937. These included (figures in paren- 
theses show percentage increase) : Bristol- 
Myers Co. (1), Cluett, Peabody & Co. 
(53), Commonwealth Edison Co. (5), 
Continental Baking Corp. (8), Engineers 
Public Service Co. (8), Fanny Farmer 



















Physical Care 
Behavior Problems 
Nervous Habits 
Eating Difficulties 
Sleep Problems 
Toilet Training 
Obedience 

Sex Education 


it IS not surprising that 
your heart swells with 
pride. There is no other 
gift on earth so wonder- 
ful as children to be 
proud of. 

But, you know that a son 
or daughter that people exclaim about is 
no accident. Back of every compliment 
and every bit of praise there are always 
hours, yes—years, of attention to detail and 
painstaking labor of a conscientious moth- 
er. Take advantage of every scientific aid 
known to educators, nurses and specialists, 
Add their assistance to your own loving 
care—to your motherly instincts. 

Now, The Parents’ Magazine has a plan to 
make outstanding success easier for all 
mothers. You owe it to your child and 
yourself to look into the new Extension 
Course on the Care and Training of Young 
Children, the latest and most valuable helper 
parents have ever had. Why don’t you send 
for it and examine it for five days at our 
expense? 


Save Yourself LABOR 
TIME and WORRY 


AKE this shortcut to success with your 

children. Your child is not like any 
other child ever born. And yet, you have 
the same problems that countless mothers 
have faced before you. Your child refuses 
to eat. Your child won't go to sleep. Your 
child thinks that toileting is just another 
game! Over and over again, mothers have 
faced those problems—and thousands of 
others, and have solved them as best they 
could—often times after dangerous 
experiments. Now, you can have the 
essential principles of child guid- 
ance proved and tested by an au- 
thority who has the rare gift of an- 
alyzing every problem clearly and 
helpfully. 





Dr. Grace Langdon 


The author of this 
Course is one of the out- 


20 years working with 
and for children. She 
is a Specialist and Ad- 
visor to the U. S. Government on 
Parent Education, Nursery Schools, 
Homemaking and related subjects. 


Just a few of the chapter head- 
' ings in this fascinating course 
Clothing 

Answering Their 


Religious Background 
oise 

Discipline—Old & New 

Jeslousy 

And many, many more! 


Parents’ Institute 
9 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 





Reliable Advice 
During The 
Critical Years 


The Parents’ Magazine 
Extension Course on the 
Care and Training of Young Children is 
pure delight to read. All technical terms of 
specialists have been turned into everyday, 
understandable English. You can enjoy and 
profit by every word in the complete 26 parts 
that cover every phase of this subject from 
baby’s first bath to the first day in school— 
and even after. A few of the hundreds of sub- 
jects covered are listed in the panel above. 


A Few Minutes A Day 


Spare yourself, cut your labor in half and 
make certain of success with your children 
through a few minutes fascinating reading 
every day. With this new course it is 
so easy to be the kind of mother you 
want to be. You can understand and 
profit by every word, if you practice new 
ways each day when you discover them 
in Dr. Langdon’s easy lessons. The Course 
consists of 26 parts, beautifully designed 
and produced in a handsome gold and 
blue box, artfully representing a large book. 


SEND NO MONEY. Fill out and mail the 
coupon below at once. Your Course will 
be sent by return mail. Read it a few 
minutes every day for five days and then 
decide if you wish to keep it. If you keep 
it, remit only $1 first payment and $1 per 
month for seven months. But mail the cou- 
pon today—NOW—while it is before you. 






Questions 
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You may send me for free examination The 


Parents’ Magazine Extension Course on the Care 
and Training of Young Children, in 26 parts, 
shipping charges prepaid. Within five days I 
will remit $1 first payment, and $1 per month 
for seven months thereafter. 
fied, I will return it and owe you nothing. 


If I am not satis- 
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George M. Kesslere 


Winner: Philip L. Thomson 


Candy Shops (13), Fuller Brush Co. (75), 
P. Lorillard Co. (20), Pacific Lighting 
Corp. (2), Purity Bakeries Corp. (153), 
Real Silk Hosiery Mills (478), Safeway 
Stores, Inc. (37), and Tennessee Electric 
Power Co. (5). 

The earnings picture takes on a much 
rosier hue when one considers fourth-quar- 
ter rather than full-year results. Reflecting 
the effects of the sharp industrial recovery 
that began last July, the first 76 companies 
reporting for the three months ended Dec. 
31, 1938, had aggregate profits 20.5 per 
cent higher than in the comparable period 
of 1937. A notable example of Jast-quarter 
improvement was General Motors Corp., 
which had an indicated net income of $63,- 
932,000, compared with $41,478,598 in the 
final quarter a year ago. In the full year 
1938 General Motors earned $102,320,000, 
as against $196,436,598 in the previous 
year. 


Ad Men’s Honors 


Since 1924 the men who handle the na- 
tion’s advertising have each year honored 
outstanding performances by colleagues— 
a practice instituted by the late Edward 
Bok and now sponsored by Advertising 
and Selling magazine, with a jury of ad- 
vertising and publications men sitting in 
judgment on achievements cited. 

This week the 1938 gold medal for 
distinguished service to advertising was 
presented to Philip L. Thomson, president 
since 1927 of the Audit Bureau of Circu- 
lations and director of public relations of 
Western Electric Co. A long-time advo- 
cate of frankness between corporations 
and the public, Thomson pioneered in the 
development of institutional advertising. 
The A.B.C., which audits 90 per cent of 
the newspaper and periodical circulation 
in the United States and Canada, has 
often been cited as an outstanding ex- 
ample of self-regulation in business. 

The silver medal went to Harold B. 
Thomas, vice president of the Centaur 
Co., and director of the Association of 
National Advertisers, a leader in sound 
advertising research. 





Bock Beer 


When the early Christian missionaries 
went up into Northern Europe around the 
fourth century, they found that native 
tribes always celebrated the arrival of 
spring with a distinctly pleasant pagan 
ritual. Beer kegs hoarded in subterranean 
caves during the winter months were 
opened, and some—but not too much— 
of the beverage was sprinkled on the 
ground as a tribute to Freya, goddess of 
agricultural plenty. The rest was joyfully 
drunk up during the festival days that 
marked the planting season. 





COMPANY EARNINGS—1937-38 


No. of 
Com- 


panies GROUP 


14 Automobile parts, tires & rubber goods......... 
36 Food, beverages, sugar & meat packing......... 
19 Building equipment & supplies....................... 
13 Chemicals, soaps & vegetable oils................... 
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3 Motion pictures & amusements...............00000 
4 Oil products & refining..................:.ccecccsscssssseees 











Per 

1937 1938 Cent 

(In Thousands of De- 

Dollars) cline 

psaediietasiinolaiineniiminaiieieds 12,937 7,328 43.3 
eR ae ee ae 43,071 11,934 72.2 
shtghicahteatsiialisdnieincsa tetaiieaiay 18,972 6,460 65.9 
secihiasiiasisetedinestebdeknnectbteiaaiinton 99,701 64,831 34.9 
pesduieilcddileclinieataesineianads cana 193,144 25,819 86.6 
pnelaiasissucediaalabimnnienaidl 25,259 9,686 61.7 
inasabilicahilidiinidahitisigihcsimmutis 20,735 15,049 27.4 
seinenascldicbadichieticotdindaimsiiiiaes 21,961 2,145 90.2 
sinkaesicaiaiileiatbinaasiudinss 48,632 22,797 53.1 
snkalediincciiesatiausionnessmne lend 36,739 7,817 78.7 
indies hdd naitinslitinsiadacailsedbsaane 21,620 12,038 44.3 
baastetepaetiiietletnstibsundueandinie 41,725 37,291 10.6 
Ce Ok es es 6,814 2.879 57.7 
Keaceutiensiieneitssile bbl deuatdels 42,392 32,300 23.8 
sinetabeguvectniniiiiisenuaiiiidials 53,810 47,748 11.3 
Sibbcadaailantinaisiidtmmiaiesaia 687,512 306,122 55.5 
jabeithesnenidobcussiclnidetibiddlion 77,408 11,785 84.8 
cpaialghlainscs iadiebiteintdiibettcdadeh 147,552 129,313 12.4 
shivprttnanditang ibamiiialameansitades 912,472 447,220 51.0 


Adapted from Standard Statistics Co. figures 
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Bock beer’s traditional goat 


Having no artificial refrigeration, the 
ancients could age beer properly only in 
cold weather. They lavished the best 
grains on this autumn-brewed, spring- 
broached beer so as to make the most of 
the annual opportunity. How the rich 
beverage got the name of “bock” (mean- 
ing “goat” in German) is not definitely 
known although there are several explana- 
tory legends. 

The least romantic and most likely: 700 
years ago a famous beer was produced in 
the little German village of Einbeck, which 
sounds vaguely like the Teutonic version 
of “one goat.” 

Although modern refrigeration methods 
have, of course, made it possible for brew- 
ers to ignore climatic conditions in their 
production schedule, the bock tradition 
has persisted. Every spring a heavy, some- 
what darker beer appears, aged about 
fourteen to sixteen weeks compared with 
the usual ten. 

Last week, concurrently with the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue’s announcement that 
malt-liquor sales last fiscal year at 56,340, 
163 barrels were 4 per cent under 1937, 
associations of leading brewers in several 
states were fixing official “release” dates 
for bock—varying from Feb. 15 in the 
South to Mar. 17 in Missouri. For about 
five years this has been done to discourage 
the “jumping the gun” sort of competition. 
In the New York metropolitan area last 
week a “lone wolf” was already selling 


bock. 


N.A.M. and the Farmer 


The Agricultural Committee of the 
National Association of Manufacturers 1s 
unique in that it has no plan to solve the 
farm problem, no expectation of ever 
having one, and has nothing to teach the 
farmer about his business. Its purpose 's 
to learn about farming and transmit to 
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—) industry the facts as a basis for better 
understanding all around. 
This listening committee, headed by 
Warren W. Shoemaker, vice president of 
Armour & Co., put its ear to the ground at 
the Texas Agricultural and Mechanical 
College last week in its first expedition 
south of the Mason-Dixon line. By the 
. week’s end the manufacturers were swiftly eee HOW EASY IT mH 
becoming familiarized with the troubles 
of cotton farmers and stock men. 
Texas farmers were not backward in TO OPERATE 
making known what they want from in- 
dustry: (1) cooperation toward lower 
freight rates, (2) packing plants, (3) 
tanneries, (4) wool textile plants. Their 
biggest complaints dealt with their in- 
ability to curtail output in depression times 
as do manufacturers because “farmers 
have to roll the dice and wait a year to 
see if they’ve won,” and America’s loss 
of foreign cotton markets. 
n, the WEEK IN BUSINESS 
nly in 
dest Making Hay 
spring- A new and inexpensive chemical pre- 
10st of servative applied to such crops as alfalfa 
e rich and timothy, will, according to the Mon- 
mean- santo Chemical Co., cause “making hay 
initely while the sun shines” to become as out of 
plana- date as shaking out the lap robe for a 
buggy ride. The preservative—a form of 
y: 700 phosphoric acid—permits drying and cur- 
ced in ing during the cutting operation. Hay thus 
which preserved may be stored in silos without 
ersion risking spoilage instead of in barns as at 
present—thereby making more storage 
thods space available. The cows get an added 
brew- break: the preservative furnishes minerals 
their needed in their diet. 
dition ‘ en 
soene- Social Responsibility 
about Human relationships, once considered . 
with incidental to inal activities, are the You can hardly blame the ss who 
key to sound industrial public relations, appeals to her chief for one of these 
ureau Paul Garrett, General Motors Corp. pub- new Underwood Masters. Besides, 
that lic-relations director, told 75 leading Amer- when she pleads for a new Master, she’s 
340,- ican industrialists last week at the Mc- doing her employer a service, too. 
1937, Graw-Hill public-relations forum in New The Underwood Master is well 
_ = oe must —s the one aoe named. Actually it’s a MasterPIECE. The astonishing mew Master swith, its wepe Sealed Action 
dates —anc the wants—of its employes, the . . . a ee ee a Oe 
the community, suppliers, and customers, as Typists bubble over with enchusionm 
bout well as look after the interests of its«stock- about canteen touch.” But Underwood Underwood Branch for a free test in 
rage holders, he said. engineers will tell you there’s a definite your own office? After all it won't cost 
tion. Rec; reason back of it. The Underwood is —_you a penny to see the new Master in 
last eciprocal Taxes equipped with two separateadjustments = action on your own work. You don’t 
lling The House of Representatives by a vote for “TOUCH”— one of them con- have to buy it to try it. 
of 269 to 103 passed a bill that would trolled by a flick of the operator's finger 
— all public employes liable to both from a normal typing position. Tipcssiee Dickie « UNDER OGOD MiSOTS 
aderal « —— . , ewriters .. Accountin 
an = ore drag ~o taxes but would And that’s just one of the reasons = Machines. , Adding Machines . Carbon Paper .« 
T etroactive Federal taxation of h ‘ h M I Ribbons and other Supplies @ One Park Ave., 
those state employes affected by the Su- bes a typists want the — aster. it New York, N. Y. @ Sales and Service Everywhere 
the preme Court’s Port Authority decision won't tire them out. They're fresh as a a aapaanreipmtssintannssintpeesi tanec sieinats 
s is (Newsweek, Jan. 30). Meanwhile, at- daisy at the fag end of the day. There’s ee = ee Ter 
the torneys general of 39 states filed with a no falling off in production—no flock 
ver Senate subcommittee a joint brief attack- of errors chargeable to type-weary Unie woot 
the it the re te of proposed legis- fingers and wrists. 
e is ation enabling rec e 











Hundreds of Plants have 
saved money by adopting 


FIRE DETECTING AND 
REPORTING SYSTEMS 


@ These A.D.T. Systems—Aero Automatic 
Fire Alarm, and Sprinkler Supervisory and 
Waterflow Alarm—not only are the modern, 
effective safeguards against fire loss, but often 
make it possible to save money by revising 
less effective protection arrangements. 

We will gladly make a confidential survey 
of your premises to determine what benefits 
are available in your case. There is no cost 
or obligation—write for further information. 
A.D.T. System, 155 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


AD FIRE-BURGLARY- HOLDUP 


& Were uege We eu se@erevice 


CHEER UP/ 


T MAY not be as bad as 
you think. Didn’t Mark 
Twain say that most of our 
worries came from things 
that never happened? 

For 25 years Lucky Tiger has 

been made for hair and scalp, 

and used by millions to remove 
loose dandruff, to allay scalp itch- 
ing, relieve scalp irritations,and to 
groom and beautify hair. Ac drug- 
gists and barbers under guarantee 
of satisfaction or money back. Be- 


















Ly YY gin now to give your hair a chance, 
. a FREE! A New Lucky Tiger 
PRS “ss: WITH OIL 

AnewL.T. with OIL is now being made for excessively 
dry hair and scalp. A 35¢ bottle will be sent upon 
receipt of 12¢ stamps to pay packing and postage. 


Lucky Tiger Mfg. Co., Dept. 9A, Kansas City, Mo. 








A NEWSWEEK INDEX puts your finger 
on 2ny important world event instantly and 
conveniently. Issue No. 12, covering July to 
December, 1938 is now available at the usual 
low price of 75c. Why not order your copy 
NOW. Send check or money order to NEws- 
WEEK, 1270 Sixth Ave., New York City. 
























LIFE a mate Sout =— ey 
AFTER mrcrtality ts to be found in the 
DEATH writings of Emanuel Swedenborg, 

fumed theologian and scientist. 


—Swedenborg’s 632 » 2 t 
Free io “HEAVEN AND HELL” 
Sketch of Swedenborg’s life included. 


Send Se for postage 


s SWEDENBORG FOUNDATION, Inc. * 
Room 1609, 51 East 42nd St., New York 4 
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BUSINESS TIDES 





Positive News at Last 


by RALPH ROBEY 


One of the outstanding character- 2—Willingness of the government in 
istics of the past three months has been making such purchases to evaluate the 
the persistence of a high degree of busi- _ properties as going concerns and hence 
ness confidence in the face of virtually pay a price which gives something to 
all the big “spot” news being on the the common-stock holders. 
negative side. It has been a period when 3—Admission that holding companies 
almost week by week those of us who are not necessarily bad and, instead of 
try to appraise events from the point of having to look forward to extinction, 
view of their relation to the general may, as in the case of the North Amer- 
business situation have had to say in ican Co., get the SEC to approve se- 
effect that although such and such a_ curity issues designed to strengthen 
current development looks bad on the _ their financial position. 


surface it is no cause for alarm or for 4—Appreciation of the fact that a 
changing one’s views on the broad out- geographical realignment of utility 
look. property ownership should be brought 


After such a run of news, after three about slowly enough to prevent un- 
months in which there was not a single necessary repercussions in the industry. 
spectacular development from which 5—Practical cessation of WPA grants 
business could get any immediate en- for the construction of publicly owned : 

) 
| 





couragement, what a relief it is to have competing units. 
something that is genuinely positive— In addition it probably should be 
something which can be put down as_ mentioned that the campaign conducted 
all on the favorable side. And that is ex- by the Administration on rates and de- 
actly what we have in the agreement  preciation charges—a campaign for 
reached last week in the public-utility which there was some real justification 
field between the TVA and Mr. Wen- —apparently has been ended, although 
dell Willkie of Commonwealth & South- there may be particular bad spots that 
ern. There is no industry in which the _ still have trouble ahead on these counts. 
settlement of a dispute with the govern- Taken in the aggregate those points 
ment could have been more important go a long ways toward giving us a defi- 
at the moment and, granting one is at nite, and a new, public-utility policy. 
all realistic politically, it is difficult to The major point missing is that as yet 
see how the agreement could have been _ there has been no delimiting of the area 
more heartening to business. in which the government proposes to 
These are, quite obviously, strong operate. Further, there has been as yet 
words, and they may appear doubly so 0 formal announcement of any change 
in the light of the promptness with of heart toward the utilities by the Ad- 
which the rally in utility stock prices ministration. The new policy has to be 
came to an end after the announcement deduced from the recent record. In con- 
of the agreement. We will come to that sequence it has to be taken largely 


aspect in a minute. First, consider why OD faith. 
the settlement is so encouraging. The stock market so far has refused 


to have such faith. And in view of their 

experience of the past few years it 
scarcely is to be expected that the utili- 
ties themselves are going to become con- 
vinced overnight. Certainly we should 
not expect a sudden outburst of utility 
spending on the basis of what we have 
yet. But if the policy holds, if the Ad- 
ministration keeps to its present path, 
confidence in the outlook for the utili- 
ties will gain ground and in due time 
spending will start. One wishes, of 
course, that it was not necessary to 


In broadest terms it is encouraging 
because, like the key piece in a jigsaw 
puzzle, it provides the essential feature 
to a picture that up to this point ap- 
peared to consist of parts that simply 
couldn’t be put together in any way 
that would make sense. Now that the 
government has withdrawn from the 
position it heretofore has insisted upon, 
these various parts, while still falling 
short of being sufficient for a complete 
picture, at least enable us to see some 


real possibilities ahead. ; make such qualifications, but bear in 
In more detail the parts of the pic- mind that this is the first time in some 
ture which we have are: five years when one could even reason- 


1—Recognition by the government ably hope for an effective early settle- 





i that it must buy properties as a whole. ment of the utility problem. 
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other part of President Roosevelt’s pro- 
cram to end tax exemption. 
5 


TVA Setback 

Frowning on extension of the ,overn- 
ment’s activity in the power business, the 
House of Representatives voted by 159 
to 122 to eliminate from the Independent 
Offices Appropriations Bill funds for con- 
tinued construction of the TVA’s Gilberts- 
ville Dam. A year ago the House similarly 
rejected an appropriation to begin the 
¢112,000,000 project but later gave its 
approval after the measure was passed by 
the Senate. 


Piano Upturn 

A bright future for the piano industry 
was predicted at a meeting of Eastern 
dealers in New York. More piano instruc- 
tion is being given now than at any time 
in the past, and the trade has set as its 
1939 goal a 25 per cent increase in sales 
over last year. Because of the recession, 
only 100,000 pianos were sold in 1938— 
6,000 less than in the previous year, ac- 
cording to the National Piano Manufac- 
turers Association. Of these, 65 per cent 
were console models, 25 per cent grands, 
and 10 per cent uprights. The average 
sales price was $325. 


Business Notes 

Government, industry, and labor must 
all share the blame for the depression of 
1937-38, according to a National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers report represent- 
ing an eighteen-month study by a group of 
52 business leaders and economists . . 
Secretary of Treasury Morgenthau _re- 
vealed that the $2,000,000,000 stabiliza- 
tion fund has made profits of $12,000,000 
since it was established in January 1934 
... The Federal Power Commission in- 
definitely adjourned its investigation of 
the Associated Gas & Electric Utilities 
system pending further study of the books 
of A.G.E.’s service companies. 


Trends 


The Federal Reserve Board’s seasonally 
adjusted index for January stands at about 
101, according to preliminary estimates, 
compared with 104 in December and 80 
in January 1938. 


Automobile factory sales during January 
were estimated at 356,300 cars and trucks 
by the Automobile Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, a decline of 12 per cent from De- 
cember but an increase of 57 per cent over 
January 1938. 


_ Bank clearings for 22 leading cities dur- 
ing the week ended Feb. 8 were $5,443,- 
*67,000, a gain of 25.9 per cent over the 
figure for the corresponding week last 
year, according to Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 


Small home mortgages accepted for ap- 
praisal by the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration in January totaled $77,594,030, an 
increase of 159 per cent over last January. 
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6 FINE TRAINS DAILY 


HAVANA + NASSAU - SOUTH 
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Let your Winter-Vacation begin 
aboard train. There’s a fast, 
modern Coast Line train exactly 
suited to your liking . . . your 
time . . . your budget. All com- 
pletely air-conditioned, and all 
swiftly glide over the ONLY 
DOUBLE TRACK, SEA LEVEL 
ROUTE to Florida. So go via 
COAST LINE . . . ride in PRO- 
TECTED COMFORT. 


Low fares. Convenient connec- 
tions from all Eastern cities. Con- 
sult your local agent for details. 
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SPANISH {his Easy Way 
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Justal exo 


Onliwon Towels and Tissue 


COMPLETE WASHROOM SERVICE 
Write A. P. W. Service, Albany, N. Y. 
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on the SIGNIFICANCE of today’s events . 





Sheth. 


. . to know why they 


have happened and the manner in which they will probably affect 
the coming months. And NEWSWEEK is the only news magazine 


to give you this invaluable service 


. If you don’t already subscribe, 


why not do it now. If you do, send a subscription to a friend. ‘They 
will like NEWSWEEK as much as you do. 
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Perspective 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Bigger and Better Judges 


The fight over Floyd H. Roberts, 
the surprise appointments of Robert P. 
Patterson, Francis Biddle and Herschel W. 
Arant, and the imminence of another siz- 
able batch of judicial nominations by the 
White House have all thrown the question 
of judicial appointments and Presidential 
power into sharp relief. No one can deny 
that there has been a great deal of criticism 
in informed circles of the general quality 
of Roosevelt’s appointments to the Fed- 
eral District and the Circuit Courts. Oc- 
casionally excellent men have been selected. 
But it’s fair to say that, on the whole, the 
appointments have been mediocre. And 
this, obviously, has partly been the fault 
of the senators—for not making better 
recommendations—and partly the fault of 
the President and the Department of Jus- 
tice—for not insisting upon getting bet- 
ter recommendations. 

Now we're being given, as a follow-up 
to the Roosevelt-Glass clash over the Rob- 
erts appointment, a confession of sin and 
repentance. Hereafter, the President will 
have nothing to do with the sordid Sena- 
torial politics that produces mediocre Fed- 
eral judges. He is going to pick first-rate, 
high-minded men for the numerous places 
still open, even if he has to override the 
senators. 


An admirable resolution! No stu- 
dent of judicial administration can fail to 
applaud it. It is possible to recognize the 
virtues of the political judge and be con- 
scious, at the same time, that politics can 
produce some pretty indefensible appoint- 
ments. To be sure, the political mind is 
highly sensitive to currents in opinion 
which are evidence of new social attitudes. 
It is less likely to identify its own ideas 
and beliefs as part of eternal truth. The 
give and take of political life has taught 
the politician the fallibility of human ideas 
and human purposes. In matters affecting 
changes in economic life, which so often 
become involved in an outworn legalism, 
the political judge is usually able to make 
wiser, more skillful adjustments than a 
judge of a more independent mold. Yet, 
when all this has been said, the fact re- 
mains that the hand of politics (usually 
exemplified in the sitting senator from the 
state) has often impaired the high stand- 
ard that the Federal courts have set. 

True, there are always two parties to the 
transaction of appointing Federal judges— 
the Senate and the President—and it is a 
little late in Mr. Roosevelt’s day for a 





hue and cry about the unsatisfactory rec- 
ommendations the senators make. But the 
senators will nevertheless be poorly ad- 
vised if they fail to accept the President’s 
laudable intentions at face value and fail 
to offer the fullest cooperation in improv- 
ing the quality of their recommendations. 
The country will not give a hoot about 
“Senatorial courtesy” and the rest if it is 
convinced that all the good intentions are 
on the President’s side. 


But the situation is not so simple 
as this suggests. Honest men differ about 
the essential qualities of a good judge. So 
far as I’ve observed him, Mr. Roosevelt 
tends, on the whole, to give more weight 
to the social and economic philosophy of 
a candidate than to his legal knowledge, 
education and experience. This doesn’t 
mean that he doesn’t consider knowledge, 
experience and education at all. But it 
means that he’s usually inclined to regard 
“progressivism” as indispensable. And 
progressivism is interpreted as general 
sympathy for the ideology of the New 
Deal. 

On the other hand, the average con- 
servative bar association would place ex- 
perience, a conspicuous respect for the 
bar—particularly the more conservative 
members of the bar—legal learning and 
personal integrity ahead of adherence to 
any social or economic philosophy. In fact, 
the conservative would deny that the so- 
cial and economic views of a candidate 
should be considered at all in the making 
of appointments. 

If the President is intent upon getting 
people of his broad point of view on the 
bench, if he holds, with Cardozo, that it is 
the duty of a judge t& objectify in law not 
the judge’s own aspirations and convictions 
and philosophies, but the aspirations and 
convictions and philosophies of his time, 
his position can be defended. Presumably 
he expects to leave the Presidency in a 
short time. He has brought about the 
enactment of a good deal of progressive 
legislation and he would like to feel that 
those laws will be interpreted by judges 
who will bridge the gap between public 
opinion and legal precedent. 

If, however, it should develop that his 
appointments are designed to strengthen 
those elements in the political machines 
in the various states which, in a test, will 
support him rather than the senators from 
the states, his course will raise an entirely 
different question. In other words, if his 





purpose is political rather than ideological, 
if he wants his own political machine 
rather than a more enlightened Federa] 
bench, the whole picture changes. The, 
the good intentions are a shield behing 
which a kind of politics no less unlovely 
than the politics he deplores is carried op, 
It looks seriously like the purge that Sena. 
tor Glass suggested it was. It is part and 
parcel of an attempt to build up political 
opposition to independent senators. It js 
an effort to perpetuate not a body of ideas. 
but personal power. And if such an effort 
is made, considerations of competence and 
integrity in judges will certainly be sub. 
ordinated to the question of their adher. 
ence to this or that political machine. 

It should be remembered that, by a 
slow, patient process of adjustment be- 
tween the political objectives of senators 
and the President and the public interest 
in better appointments, fine appointments 
can result. Three or four years ago, Robert 
N. Pollard, the brother of a former Gov- 
ernor of Virginia, was brought to the at- 
tention of the President. The same strained 
relations existed then as now between the 
President and the two senators. But by a 
careful process of persuasion, both the 
President and the senators were brought to 
agreement that Robert Pollard would be 
an excellent judge. His appointment went 
through without a ripple of disagreement, 
and Virginia is now reaping the benefit of 
Pollard’s fine judicial service. Such adjust- 
ment can be made in all states if the Presi- 
dent and the senators are patient, forbear- 
ing and sincere. 


I won’t be long before the country 
discovers whether they are. The test of 
whether the President’s drive is a genuine 
effort to force good appointments or an 
attempt to build up political power is sim- 
ple enough. If, in the appointments made 
in states where the senators are strong 
New Dealers, we find political considera- 
tions overweighing merit, we shall know 
that the talk of improving the Federal 
judiciary is an excuse and not a reason. 
If the senators who are thoroughly sub- 
servient to the President’s wishes proceed, 
in the old way, to push mediocre (or worse) 
appointments through and the question of 
merit is raised only in the case of rec- 
ommendations by independent senators, we 
shall know the gesture is an empty one. And 
finally if, as in the Amlie case, men whose 
ideas are admittedly wholly at variance 
with prevailing American thought are ap- 
pointed as a reward for past political loy- 
alty, we shall know that we have simply 
been tossed from the frying pan into the 
fire. There is little enough to choose be- 
tween Senatorial and Presidential politics. 
What the judiciary needs is less of both. 
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PARKING 


CUSTOMERS ONLY 





Three things a parking space can teach you 
about this year's cars 


- AROUND you on any parking 
space and you'll be struck by 
three significant things... 
inst, that of all the 1939 cars, 
Packard is the only one with pro- 
nounced individuality. 
SECOND, that among all the new motor 
car faces, you'll pick Packard’s as 
one of the smartest. 
tuiro, that Packard has again kept 
the faith with its owners. It has 
mace style changes, yes. But these 
changes haven’t made a style orphan 
out of last year’s Packards... they 
hav -n’t dimmed the pride of the man 
who bought his Packard ten or twelve 
ths ago. 
eS this matter to you? It matters 
ndously, if you intend buying a 
w car in 39. 
1 nobody has to tell you that 
t cars today are out-styled before 


they are out-worn. Usually the thing 
that spurs you into trading in your 
car is the uncomfortable feeling that 
it looks entirely different from the 
latest model. 


Ask any Packard owner, and he'll 
tell you he has escaped this unpleas- 
ant experience. 


And a Packard lets you make use 
of its longer style life—decause there 
are more years of service built into it. 


You'll sense its Packard quality 


You don’t have to dissect a Pack- 
ard to realize it’s better-built. The 
extra quality in the car makes itself 
known on your first ride. 


So see your Packard dealer soon. 
You'll find you don’t have to sit 
around yearning for a Packard—you 
can have one, now! 


You may not even have to pay 
a penny down. For your old car, if 
of average value, will probably cover 
the down payment on a new Packard 
Six. Monthly payments are less than 
you think, and the low upkeep cost 
will astonish you! 


Econo-Drive works marvels! Brings you a 
new sense of effortless motion. Lets your 
engine run 27.8% more slowly at speeds over 
30 m.p.h. . . . saves gas, oil, engine wear. 
Optional at additional cost. Ask about it! 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 


PACKARD SIX & 120 


When you drive a Packard, the 
whole world knows it’s a Packard 














Georce Wasuinctons 
Samed hospitality began 
at the very doorway 
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Since Early Colonial days Hlount Vernon 
has been the whiskey for the Honored Guest 


Yo say an eloquent “welcome” to a favored 


guest by the simple gesture of serving him 
Mount Vernon, the patrician of American ryes. 
This superb whiskey with its delicate flavor and 
silken smoothness has, since early Colonial days, 
served to compliment the good graces of the 
guest — and the good taste of the host. It is 
still the “bond of friendship” when guest and 
host clink glasses. 


< Mount V ° TH onl straight rye Whiske: 


Jor generations ....4@ gentle whiskey, for gentleme 


Copyright 1939, Nationa! Distillers Products Corporation, New York 


THE PRICE IS GENTLE, TOO. IN THE BOTTLE—OR AT THE BAR—ALMOST ANY MAN CAN AFFORD MOUNT VERNON AT TODAY’S PRIC 





